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IN THIS ISSUE 
THE FINE ARTS OF LIVING 


To call attention to the fact that, despite war and reconversion from war, the 
arts always must be given a place in the curriculum, the current sympo- 
sium, entitled “The Fine Arts of Living.” is presented. Throughout this series 
of articles—covering the fields of art, literature, speech arts, and music— 
the emphasis has been placed on the nature of the contribution which each 
field must make if it is to be guaranteed a place in the general educational 
program of all youth. 


A PLAN FOR EVALUATION OF TEACHER LOAD 


Luther H. Lyon describes the method of determining teacher load which is 
being experimented with at the San Francisco Junior College. 


THE WAR STORY OF AN ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL 


This article reports the intensely interesting story of England's largest co- 
educational high school. 


| 
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| 
SOME TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
| 


Reuben R. Palm, director of secondary education in the Los Angeles County 
Schools, takes a look at where we are going in secondary education. 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


On the basis of his experience in the Service, James H. Williams outlines 
a proposal for setting up an adequate school audio-visual program. 
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EFFORTS TOWARD THE IMPRO*/EMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS TEACHING 
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Guiding Youth in the Secondary School 


By LESLIE L. CHISHOLM, Ph. D. 
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SOME AUTHORS talk about guidance. Others practice it. A few 
can do both. Among these few is Professor Chisholm. 


PART ONE 
The Background to Guidance 


What is Guidance? 
Why Guidance? 


PART TWO 


The Parts of a Guidance Program: 
Methods and Aims 


Formulating an Educational Plan 
Benefits of the Educational Plan 
Operation of the Educational Plan 

An Orientation Program 

Methods in Orienting Students 
Added Methods in Orienting Students 
Principles in Counseling 

Counseling: Individual and Group 
Records in Guidance 

Securing Pupil Information 
Diagnosing Student Needs 
Opportunities in the Community 
Guidance After School Days Are Over 
Parents and Guidance 

The Teacher and the Specialist 
Guidance in the Homeroom 


PART THREE 


Planning and Carrying on a Guidance 
Program in the Local School 


Planning a Guidance Program 
The Program and Local Needs 
Administering the Guidance Program 


448 Pages, $3.25 
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New Books 


NUMBER of important publica- 
A tions in the guidance field have 
been issued during recent months. 
Among these are the following which 
have been sent for review to the offices 
of the California Society of Secondary 
Education : 


Frontier Thinking in Guidance, edited by 
John R. Yale. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1945. Price, $2.00; 160 pages. 

How to Build an Occupational Information 
Library, by John R. Yale. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1944; 120 pages. 

Investing in Y ourself, by Ruth Strang. Con- 
sumer Education Series, Unit No. 4, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D. C., 1945. Price 25 cents; 90 
pages. 

Job Exploration Workbook, by Milton E. 
Hahn and Arthur H. Brayfield. Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, 1945. Price, 96 
cents ; 95 pages. 

Occupational Laboratory Manual for Teach- 
ers and Counselors (to accompany Job Ex- 
ploration Workbook), by Milton E. Hahn 
and Arthur H. Brayfield. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1945. Price, $1.00; 29 
pages. 

Practical Handbook for Counselors, de- 
veloped by the New York State Counselors 
Association. Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1945. Price, $1.50; 160 pages. 

Techniques of Guidance, by Arthur E. 
Traxler. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1945. 
Price, $3.50 ; 394 pages. 

Occupational Abstracts, published by Oc- 
cupational Index, Inc., New York University, 
New York City, 1945, as follows: 

No. 58—Nursing. 

No. 82—Medicine, by Helen R. Blank. 

No. 83—Medical Laboratory Technologist, 
by Elizabeth A. Boeshore. 

No. 84—Taxzi Driver, by Ruth Selina. 


New books in the field of social sci- 
ence submitted for listing in the Jour- 
NAL include the following: 


Consider the Calendar, by Bhola D. Panth. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, 1944; 
145 pages. 

Story of Nations, by Lester B. Rogers, Fay 
Adams, and Walker Brown. Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1945. Price, $2.00; 862 pages. 

World Geography, by John Hodgdon Brad- 
ley. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1945. Price, 
$2.48; 495 pages. 

U. S. A—An American History for the 
Upper Grades, by Harold U. Faulkner, Tyler 





Kepner, and Victor E. Pitkin. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1945; 632 pages. 


A number of pamphlets in this same 
field have been received recently, among 
them being the following: 


The Arctic in Fact and Fable, by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. No. 51 of the Headline Series, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York City, 1945. Price, 25 cents ; 
96 pages. 

Medical Care for Everybody? by Maxine 
Swezy. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1945. Price, 15 cents ; 39 pages. 

Mexico's Réle in International Intellectual 
Codperation (Proceedings of the Conference 
Held in Albuquerque, February 24-25, 1944.) 
The University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque, 1945. Price, 65 cents; 64 pages. 

The Modern American Consumer, His 
Problems and His Opportunities. Consumer 
Education Series, Unit No. 1, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1945. Price, 25 cents ; 67 pages. 

Only by Understanding, by William G. 
Carr. No. 52 of the Headline Series, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York City, 1945. Price, 25 cents; 96 pages. 

Poland: Here Is the Record, by Ann Su 
Cardwell. The Michigan Committee of Ameri- 
cans for Poland, Ann Arbor, 1945; 64 pages. 

Race Riots Aren’t Necessary, by Alfred 
McClung Lee. No. 107 of the Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 1945. 
Price, 10 cents; 31 pages. 

Tell the People—Mass Education in China, 
by Pearl S. Buck. I. P. R. Pamphlet No. 16, 
American Council Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New York City, 1945. Price, 25 cents; 
72 pages. 

What About Our Japanese-Americans? by 
Carey McWilliams. No. 91 of the Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
1944. Price, 10 cents; 31 pages. 


Books recently submitted for review 
purposes include the following in the 
field of professional education : 


The Evaluation of Student Reactions to 
Teaching Procedures, by Roy C. Bryan. Bul- 
letin of the Graduate Division, Western Michi- 
gan College, Kalamazoo, 1945. Price: Single 
copies, $1.00; 5 to 9 copies, 75 cents; 10 or 
more copies, 60 cents ; 40 pages. 

The Expansion of Vocational Education in 
Nebraska, by Harry E. Bradford. The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1945. 
Price, 50 cents ; 88 pages. 

General Education in a Free Society, report 
of the Harvard Committee. Harvard Univer- 












sity Press, Cambridge, 1945. Price, $2.00 ; 287 


The Junior College in Illinois, by Coleman 
R. Griffith with the assistance of Hortense 
Blackstone. A joint publication of the super- 
intendent of public instruction of the State of 
Illinois and the University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, 1945; 262 pages. 

Junior College Salary Study, by Henry G. 
Badger and Walter Crosby Eells. American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, 
D. C., 1945; 13 pages. 

Keys to Professional Information for 
Teachers, by Roy C. Bryan. Graduate Divi- 
sion, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo, 1945. Price: Single copies, 75 
cents; 5 to 9 copies, 65 cents; 10 or more 
copies, 50 cents ; 48 pages. 

Multi-Sensory Aids in the Teaching of 
Mathematics. Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1945. 
Price, $2.00; 472 pages. 

Psychology: Principles and Applications, 
by T. L. Engle. World Book Company, 1945. 
Price, $3.00; 486 pages. 

Teaching Through Radio, by William B. 
Levenson. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 
Price, $300; 486 pages. 








Miscellaneous books received re- 
cently in the JourNAL offices include: 


Activity Book Number Two, by Lucile F., 
Fargo. American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, 1945. Price, $2.50; 245 pages. 

Four Studies in Teaching Grammar from 
the Socio-Psychological Viewpoint, by Walter 
V. Kaulfers. The Stanford Bookstore, Stan- 
ford University, 1945; 53 pages. 

The Impact of the War on the Schools of 
Red Wing, by Nelson L. Bossing and Leo J, 
Brueckner. No. 5 in The Community Basis for 
Postwar Planning series, University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1945; 123 pages, 

Out-of-School Youth in Red Wing, by 
Charles W. Boardman. No. 2 in The Com- 
munity Basis for Postwar Planning series, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1945 ; 28 pages. 

A Practical Reader for Adults, Book II, by 
Josephine Dwight Mason and Gertrude E. 
O’Brien. D. C. Heath and Company, 1945 
revised. Price, 84 cents ; 165 pages. 

Pro and Con of the Ph. D., by Carroll At- 
kinson. Meador Publishing Company, Boston, 
1945. Price, $2.00; 172 pages. 

True Confessions of a Ph. D., by Carroll 
Atkinson. Meador Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, 1945 (revised and enlarged). Price, $1.00; 
88 pages. 
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New Officers 
For the Society 


Ge C. JENSEN, Sacramento as- 
sistant superintendent and long a 
member of the Society’s Board of Trus- 
tees, has been elected president of the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation for the year 1945-46. Because of 
war-time restrictions on travel and on 
the holding of conventions, the annual 
meeting of the California Society of 
Secondary Education was not held last 
spring as usual, but a certain amount of 
routine business, including the election 
of officers, was transacted by mail. 


Miss Grace V. Bird and Robert R. 
Hartzell were elected first and second 
vice-presidents, respectively. Besides 
the three officers named above, who 
serve in an ex officio capacity, the mem- 
bership of the Executive Board for the 
current school year consists of Arnold 
C. Argo, Harold B. Brooks, L. P. Far- 
ris, and Herman A. Spindt. 
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& ZEUS COMPANY 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


One of the most important changes in 
the organization of the Society involves 
the replacement of Aubrey A. Douglas 
as managing director by Frank B. Lind- 
say. Dr. Douglass, who served for the 
past nine years as managing director, 
took over the work when the Society’s 
offices were moved from the southern 
part of the state at the time of the death 
of its first editor and managing director, 
Horace M. Rebok, and guided the or- 
ganization through the difficult prewar 
and war times. With the large indebted- 
ness which existed when he took over 
completely wiped out and with a com- 
fortable reserve set aside to guarantee 
future stability of the Society and its 
publications, he turns the responsibility 
over to his successor. Mr. Lindsay is 
assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction and chief of the Division of 
Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

New members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, as a result of the recent elections 








are Dr. Douglass, H. B. McDaniel, and 
Flaud C. Wooton. 

New consultant editors on the Jour- 
NAL staff include the following: Harry 
G. Hansell representing the Association 
of California Secondary School Princi- 
pals, of which he is president ; Mr. Jen- 
sen representing the California Society 
of Secondary Education ; and Dean Lu- 
cien B. Kinney of Stanford University. 





Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium, a report 

on “Efforts Toward the Improve- 
ment of Mathematics Teaching,” has 
been planned and organized by Dean 
Lucien B. Kinney of Stanford Univer- 
sity with the assistance of Mrs. Ruth G. 
Sumner, JoURNAL associate editor, and 
other members of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Section of the Mathematical 
Association of America. Its articles 
summarize the recent national and Cali- 
fornia committee reports on the teach- 
ing of mathematics, give us a picture of 
how pupils learn mathematics, show us 
how we can improve our teaching, and 
outline a plan of action for the State of 
California. 


The symposium opens with a report 
of the California Subcommittee on 
Mathematics, written by Professor 
Harold Bacon of Stanford University. 
Then comes a summary by Edwin Eagle 
and George Palmer, graduate students 
at Stanford, of the Report of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics Commission on Postwar Plans. 
Professor Cornelius Siemens of the 
University of California next discusses 
certain unsolved problems in secondary 
school mathematics. 

The article by Miss Harriette Burr of 
the San Jose secondary schools deals 
with mathematics in general education ; 
it is followed by a very significant man- 
uscript written by Dr. Kinney and by 
Dean Frank N. Freeman of the Univer- 
sity of California School of Education, 
entitled “How Pupils Learn Mathe- 
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matics.” Miss Lorraine Sherer gives 
secondary teachers the background they 
need with regard to the teaching of 
mathematics in the elementary schools. 

To accompany the symposium, Pro- 
fessor Raleigh Schorling, who directs 
the education of mathematics teachers at 
the University of Michigan, writes an 
article entitled “A Program for Learn- 
ing Aids.” As a full-time consultant 
during the war in the Training Courses 
Section of the Navy, he has had an 
unparalleled opportunity to study the 
Service’s most important contribution 
to pedagogy, its extensive use of learn- 
ing aids. 

Other articles include one entitled 
“Some Trends in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” written by Reuben R. Palm, Los 
Angeles County School Department, 
and “High Schools Need More Geog- 
raphy,” by George W. Ott, Hollenbeck 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
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Modern Language Teachers 
Adopt Resolution 


HE following resolution, signed by 

B. Q. Morgan and William L. 
Schwartz, has been transmitted to the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation : 

“The members of the Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Association of Central 
and Northern California hereby express 
our appreciation of the invitation of the 
officers of the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education to nominate an asso- 
ciate editor of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL 
oF SEcoNDARY EpucaTiIon from our 
membership. We urge our members to 
become subscribers to the JouRNAL, be- 
lieving that closer association will be 
beneficial to both parties and will tend 
to increase the sense of solidarity of sec- 
ondary school interests throughout the 
state.” 

Officers of the Society are particu- 
larly grateful for this expression of mu- 
tual interest and pledge themselves to 
cooperate in every way with the Modern 
Language Teachers Association for the 
welfare of secondary education in the 
State of California. 





Society Conducts 
Membership Campaign 


URING October, communications 
have been sent to all secondary 
principals and city superintendents in 
California asking their codperation in 
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soliciting memberships in the California 
Society of Secondary Education from 
their teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel. In addition, a committee of prin- 
cipals and superintendents is making a 
campaign for memberships through per- 
sonal solicitation, emphasizing particu- 
larly the importance of institutional 
memberships and group subscriptions. 

This latter committee is pointing out 
that institutional membership in the So- 
ciety is authorized by the State Board 
of Education under provisions of the 
Education Code and is recommended by 
the State Department of Education. 
The Committee is emphasizing, also, 
that every secondary school in the state 
should have such a membership so that 
the service which the JourNAL, Direc- 
tory, and other publications of the So- 
ciety now render to secondary education 
in California may be continued. 

Memberships in the Society are as 
follows : 

INSTITUTION AL—$10 ; entitles an institution 
to the $7 Directory, to a $3 subscription to 
the JourNAL, to such monographs and all 
other publications as may be published ; quali- 
fies a school for the group subscription plan. 

CorPoraTE—$5 ; entitles any person partici- 
pating in secondary education in California 
to a subscription to the JouRNAL and to such 
monographs or other publications as may be 
issued_ (exclusive of the Directory) ; qualifies 
the holder to vote and hold office in the Society. 

AssocraTE—$2; entitles any person partici- 
pating in secondary education in California to 
a subscription to the JOURNAL. 


The cost of the annual Califorma 
School Directory is $7.00. Directory 
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reservations should be made this year 
during October or November if deliv- 
ery is to be assured. 

Subscription to the JouRNAL is $3.00. 

The Group Subscription Plan is an 
arrangement whereby teachers in any 
California secondary school may secure 
individual subscriptions to the JouRNAL 
at only $1.00, provided that the school 
has an Institutional Membership and 
that one-third as many subscriptions or 
memberships are received from the 
school as there are members on the 
faculty. 

From time to time, the Society pub- 
lishes volumes in the California Society 
of Secondary Education Monograph 
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Series and certain special bulletins— 
these usually vary in price from 25 cents 
to $1.00 each. 

Publications of the Society set sey- 
eral records last year. More copies of 
the California School Directory were 
sold than ever before in the history of 
the Society. More single copies of indi- 
vidual issues of the CALIFORNIA Jour- 
NAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION were 
sold than ever in any one year before, 
and the circulation figures for the Jour- 
NAL were bigger than those for any 
other year in the last ten or twelve, 
Probably most important achievement 
of all, however, was the increase in in- 
stitutional memberships of nearly 100, 






































4 In war or in peace, in good times or in depression, the fine arts of living retain their 
importance in the curriculum. Sometimes their place is overshadowed for the moment 
by technical studies, by emphasis on vocational competency, or by other so-called 
“practical” courses; but always we continue the arts as a part of the general educa- 
tional program for all youth. One purpose of the current symposium, “The Fine Arts 
of Living.” is to call attention to the arts at this time when lessening attention to the 
building of airplane models, to waste-paper drives, to work-experience in war indus- 
tries, and to dozens of other war-time activities leaves more time for music, for art, 
for literature, and for dramatics. 


A second purpose of the symposium is to give representatives of each of the arts 
on opportunity to explain how they can make their fields more meaningful to all 
youth, how they can guarantee that the time assigned to them in the curriculum 
shall be spent in activities making for better living. 


In charge of the preparation of the symposium was Miss Margaret H. Erdt, asso- 
ciate editor on the “Journal” staff and supervisor of art education in San Diego. 

Miss Alice Schoelkopf, supervisor of art in Oakland, and Professor Robert Stose 
Hilpert, chairman of the Department of Art at the University of California, Los An- 
geles, write the articles representing art. Dr. Alice Cecilia Cooper, teacher and 
author, and Richard Warner Borst, associate editor of the “Journal” and chairman 
of the Humanities Division, Fullerton Junior College, write of the contributions of 
literature and creative writing to secondary students. 

Miss Lucile Lewis, instructor in the Pomona Junior College, and Miss Helen L. 
Wirt, “Journal” associate editor and head of the English Department in the Oakland 
High School, discuss the speech arts. The field of music education is covered by 
William C. Hartshorn, supervisor of music in Los Angeles, and by Miss Eleanor V. 
Short, supervisor of music education in San Jose. 

For those schools or organizations wishing to secure a number of copies of the 
symposium on “The Fine Arts of Living.” a special price of 35 cents each has been 
set for copies of the October “Journal” if ten or more are ordered for shipping to the 
same address. 
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Of Living 


T the present time, there is on the 
part of the public a strong feel- 
ing for what has long been termed “the 
Three R’s,” reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. These skills have nostalgic mem- 
ories not only for certain groups of 
excitable parents and newspaper writers 
but also, alas, for some voluble school- 
men whose classroom and administra- 
tive practices have not kept pace with 
the forward strides made in education. 
Such reactionary groups would have us 
return to the good old days when the be- 
all and end-all of learning were com- 
passed by the teacher’s outline on the 
blackboard, the covers of a text book, 
and the student’s verbatim report of the 
material he had read in the text. Seldom 
were the basic skills considered to be 
even remotely related to creative work 
or to growth in appreciation of harmo- 
nies in color or sound. 

The aims of present-day education 
may be expressed as a syllogism, the 
major premise of which is that children 
shall learn to read, to write, and to com- 
pute as a requisite of membership in 
the social order; these skills must be 
directed toward cultural values and aes- 
thetic goals, and when these goals are 
realized the true purpose of education 
is accomplished. The mechanical tools 
of education cannot be used in a vacuum 
if they are to contribute expressions of 
value to the culture that makes possible 
the fine arts of living. There must be 
time and opportunity for the student to 
explore the arts and to give expression 
to his own creative potentialities. 

The fine arts of living have no lim- 
itations. They may be a part of the 
humblest or the most exalted experi- 


Youth Needs the Fine Arts 





4q By MARGARET H. ERDT 





q Miss Erdt writes this article as an 
introduction to the symposium, “The 
Fine Arts of Living.’ which she 
planned and organized. Miss Erdt is 
supervisor of art education in San 
Diego City Schools, to which position 
she has gone this year after serving 
for many years as supervisor of art in 
the San Bernardino City Schools. 
She has been an institute speaker in 
many California cities and has taught 
at Redlands University, at Claremont 
College, and in the Extension Division 
of the University of California. Her 
own personal art interest lies par- 
ticularly in the field of ceramic sculp- 
ture. 

Miss Erdt is an associate editor of 
the “Journal.” 





ences of youth, and their manifestation 
may take the form of appreciation or of 
creative expression. Through color and 
harmonious adaptation the youth may 
learn to beautify a meager environment ; 
over the radio he may hear a magnificent 
symphony played by a world-famous 
orchestra ; through the leadership of an 
inspired teacher, he may find literature 
a joy; through training in the speech 
arts he may make of his speech a con- 
trolled and persuasive medium of com- 
munication. 

Trained appreciation and creative 
stimulation are the food of youth’s de- 
velopment, by and through which a 
more advanced culture will be attained. 
Even in the catastrophic turmoil of the 
prewar depression years the arts were 
important enough to be preserved 
through government subsidy. Although 
the art achievements were not always of 
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the highest character, the seed of the 
creative spirit was not allowed to die. 


OCIETY in general has conceded 

that the arts have a place in our life 
pattern and hence in our school pro- 
gram. With the curtailment of emer- 
gency war courses, more time should 
become available during the school day 
for the fine arts of living, and the arts 
should become increasingly important 
phases in the curriculum. For this we 
must make adequate preparation. 

We must have a dynamic cultural 
program, one which in the seventh grade 
takes into consideration the end results 
in the twelfth grade. Both parents and 
students often realize, when it is too 
late to include them before graduation, 
that the arts have been missed entirely. 
Long-time planning also would obviate 
the lack of continuity and variety that 
now obtains in the program of many 
students. Despite the large number of 
subject credits required for graduation, 
careful counseling and intelligent plan- 
ning of a student’s time will make it 
possible for him to include the cultural 
courses in his program of study. 

Even though the reactionary parent 
may want his child to concentrate on the 
“fundamental skills,” he does not rep- 
resent the majority; for most parents 
indicate that they wish their children 
to have a richer background than they 
themselves had. 


a the imminent facing of days of 
peace and reciprocal relations in the 
“One World” to which science has re- 
duced us geographically, the arts will 
play a most important part in interpret- 
ing the peoples of one nation to another. 

Just this spring, the Museum of Mod- 
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ern Art in New York City collected 
from the school systems of many states 
children’s paintings to be sent, by re- 
quest, as an exhibit to the Soviet Union, 
When Vice-President Henry Wallace 
went to China, he took with him several 
copies of an art brochure published by 
the board of education of a Southern 
California City. A booklet of poems 
written by children from 6 to 16 years 
of age in another school system has been 
sought eagerly by the education de- 
partments of several countries to the 
south of us. 

A California director of public school 
music within the last couple of years 
travelled extensively in South America 
under the auspices of the Inter-Cultural 
Union. Laymen and artists flock to 
international poster exhibits; popular- 
priced magazines print pictures of the 
work of foreign and Oriental artists; 
stories by writers of other countries 
appear continuously in the better month- 
ly magazines ; a new symphony is played 
in New York simultaneously with its 
presentation in the native city of the 
composer ; the beautiful diction and in- 
spiration of the Fireside Chats of a 
great American president inspired the 
whole world. 

The fine arts of living pay high divi- 
dends, not only in terms of the personal 
development of our youth but also in 
the ever-widening environment of 
which they so soon become an integral 
part. In the final analysis, a person’s 
education is measured largely by the 
extent to which he is sensitive to the 
cultural subjects. It has long been my 
observation that among my nonprofes- 
sional friends, those who are happiest 
practice some type of creative art with 
a measure of success. 


Ingalls Is Vice-President of Junior College Association 


Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, director of the Los Angeles City College, is serving as 
vice-president of the American Association of Junior Colleges during the school 


year 1945-46. 
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Age 


RT is coming of age in America. 
The public is art conscious ; art has 
been used to good advantage in the war 
effort as well as in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram ; art is proving itself of use in the 
everyday affairs of life; art is being ac- 
cepted as respectable. Art is fast re- 
turning to the position it once held in 
cultures of bygone years when it was a 
working part of life, rather than an 
added adornment to it. Art is ready. 
Are we? 

Things are happening in the field of 
high school art. Although it is much 
too early to say that high school art has 
achieved its full stature, there are hope- 
ful trends that indicate it is on its way. 

The high school presents a unique 
and comparatively unexplored area in 
the field of art. True, art has been in- 
cluded in the curriculum for some pupils 
for many years, but thus far its full 
possibilities have been far from realized. 
True, too, the achievement of pupils in 
high school art classes has been notable 
and well worth keeping. But more sig- 
nificant is the gradual modification of 
our art courses as we have accepted the 
thesis that art is a working part of life. 
The change that is taking place in our 
thinking is subtle and so gradual that 
we are hardly aware of it. 


NTIL very recently art courses 

were planned largely for pupils 
who had definite talent or interest. An 
amazing degree of skill was achieved ; 
the work of high school art students 
often compared favorably with that of 
art school students. There was great 
satisfaction for teacher and pupil, for 
the results were obvious and reassuring. 


High School Art Comes of 





4 By ALICE SCHOELKOPF 





q Art. like most of the other fine arts 
considered in this symposium, for- 
merly was taught in our secondary 
schools largely for the gifted few. It 
was offered, seemingly, for no other 
purpose than to permit certain stellar 
performers to demonstrate their abili- 
ties. But as we have come to realize 
that art really is one of the fine artg of 
living. we are teaching art for its crea- 
tive values to all those who use it, 
skillfully or haltingly, as producers 
and as consumers. It is the picture of 
this transition that we get in the ex- 
cellent article by Miss Schoelkopf. 

Miss Schoelkopf is supervisor of art 
in the Oakland Public Schools. 





Students who had no particular talent, 
but had need for extra credits, were 
given courses in art appreciation. 
Generally these courses were passive ; 
a notebook of well-mounted reproduc- 
tions gave evidence of work covered. 
Art was complete in itself; it had no 
need to justify its position; it was ad- 
mittedly unrelated to life, and rather 
prided itself on its esoteric quality. 

In contrast, our evolving concept of 
art holds that art is for all, that some 
degree of growth in the ability to use 
art as a medium of expression is possi- 
ble and indeed desirable for all—that 
all children have the right to have oppor- 
tunities for self-expression and creative 
experience, that art is very much a part 
of everyday life—a working part of our 
culture. Obviously, this concept of art 
when put into practice yields results 
quite different from those obtained in 
classes selected on the basis of talent or 
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interest. Results on paper or other ma- 
terial may be less spectacular and less 
finished in appearance, but actual re- 
sults—those less tangible outcomes in 
terms of attitudes, understandings, 
broadened and heightened interests— 
may be greater and more far-reaching. 
For example, the artistic merit of a 
leather key case made by the boy of 
average ability may be no true measure 
of what the learnings have been. The 
craftsmanship may be only fair and the 
design mediocre ; but if the lad has made 
his plan, has cut his leather, has made 
and applied his design, and has as- 
sembled his key case, he has had many 
valuable experiences. He is modified in 
his approach to leather; he has a new 
interest in it and a greater respect for it ; 
he sees leather objects made by others 
in a different light, for he brings his 
own experience to bear upon them. 
Multiply this by the wide variety of 
experiences a pupil may have in an art 
course, and the pyramiding results give 
ample evidence of the fact that im- 
portant learnings do take place. 


PARTLY by intent, partly by acci- 

dent, and partly by necessity, our 
high school art classes are made up of 
pupils representative of all groups from 
the most limited intellectually to the 


very gifted and highly intelligent. For 


a time it seemed that the art depart- 
ments drew a preponderance of pupils 
of low intelligence and that the pupils 
of higher mental ability were filtered out 
and put into purely academic courses. 
With the increasing understanding on 
the part of principals and counselors of 
the importance of art experiences for all 
children, however, and with the splen- 
did work the art teachers are doing in 
meeting the needs of all pupils, that situ- 
ation is being remedied gradually. 
The changed population in high 
school art classes has necessitated a 
changed point of view in art. It has 
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shifted the emphasis from the finished 
product to the pupil. High school art 
offers students the opportunity to work 
with such basic materials as clay, wood, 
paper, paint, leather, metal, stone, plas- 
tics, and cloth. It invites exploration 
of materials and their uses; it seeks to 
stimulate inventiveness and ingenuity 
in handling them ; it encourages the so- 
lution of new problems in the light of 
the qualities peculiar to the materials 
at hand. It recognizes the fact that we 
do not know what art problems these 
boys and girls may have to solve in later 
years when styles may change, new ma- 
terials be created, and even new needs 
arise ; it recognizes that the best prepa- 
ration we can give them consists of 
actual experience with many materials. 
It has modified materially our teaching 
of classes for pupils of talent. 


HE content of the courses in high 

school art has changed, too. It is 
more real and more practical. There 
are few “art problems” as such. Instead 
of the making of designs in the abstract, 
there may be, first, experimentation 
with material to find its possibilities, 
then design according to material and 
tools, and finally the design carried out 
in actual material. 


One learns about color by using it 
over and over in many different situ- 
ations and combinations, rather than by 
set problems on color theory. One 
learns how to design only by making 
designs for specific uses and then using 
them. Facility in drawing is gained by 
drawing many things for many purposes 
and by employing brush, pencil, or pen 
in an ever-increasing variety of subject 
matter. Thus it is with every aspect of 
the art program—the pupil learns by 
doing, by constant repetition of experi- 
ences that are real to him. 

Art teachers have long recognized 
that there is no sacred sequence in sub- 
ject matter that will insure growth for 






































the child in the field of art. Rather, they 
have pinned their faith on well-planned, 
well-rounded art experiences. They 
have long discarded the theory that one 
can teach a course in design, for ex- 
ample, and then be assured that pupils 
can go into a craft class and use design 
effectively. They know that design can 
be taught only by repeated experience 
in many real problems. As in English 
where every class is concerned with 
grammar, so in art facility in design 
is gained by attention to it in every 
area of art experience. In large high 
schools where there are a number of 
art teachers and more specialized art 
courses the same basic principles tend to 
prevail. Teachers plan together so that 
pupils may be assured of well-rounded 
art experiences. In every art class, 
teachers feel the need to stress design, 
color, and composition in whatever art 
activity they may occur. They become 
tools to be used in self-expression rather 
than ends in themselves. 


This gradually evolving high school 
art curriculum requires a more versatile 
art teacher and greater skill in teaching. 
To guide students through worth-while 
art experiences, to make plans accord- 
ing to the needs and abilities of a given 
class, to be prepared to meet the un- 
predictable problems that arise—these 
are far more difficult than the compara- 
tively simple task of teaching art on the 
basis of surface patterns, still life, or 
water-color technique. The changing 
art curriculum in high school implies, 
on the part of the teacher, a willingness 
to accept less glamour in results, the 
ability to see the program with a long 
view, and whole-hearted acceptance of 
the fact that what happens to the pupil 
is more important than what happens to 
the paper or other art material. 


A change is taking place in the stand- 
ards by which we judge children’s art 
work. Paintings done by a tenth-grade 
pupil are judged by what a child of that 
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age is normally capable of doing, rather 
than by how they measure up to what 
the twelfth-grade pupil may be expected 
to do, or yet to an adult standard of 
achievement. This does not mean a 
lowering of standards but, rather, an 
understanding of what is normal for 
each age level or given amount of art 
experience. It means meeting each child 
at his level and helping him to realize 
to the fullest extent his creative possi- 
bilities in the field of art, keeping alive 
in each child his native enthusiasm for 
venture in the field of art and encour- 
aging him to continue the use of art as 
a medium of expression. 


AS evidence of the fact that art in high 

school is playing a vital réle in the 
lives of the student artists as well as 
in the school and community, one has 
but to note the way in which art has 
emerged from the classroom. Art is no 
longer strange, remote, and “arty.” It 
hobnobs with all departments in the 
school. It turns out stage sets, deco- 
rations for the school dance, posters and 
banners for school events, exhibitions 
for display cases, and displays of maps, 
graphs, and factual material. It con- 
tributes generously to Red Cross re- 
quests for everything from games and 
scrapbooks to Christmas greeting cards 
by the thousands. It turns its talents to 
the posters and displays requested for 
community activities. And these are not 
“extras,” tacked onto an art program. 
They are a part of it; they contribute 
their share to the very real art experi- 
ences that make up an art course. 


When a pupil’s art courses are based 
on valid art experiences, rather than on 





1 During the past decade teachers have 
learned much of the way in which children 
grow in their ability to use art as a medium of 
expression. In the elementary school, teachers 
have observed that the child’s ability in art is 
closely correlated with his ability in reading, 


i. e., if he is reading at a 7-year-old level, he is 
drawing like a 7-year-old, whether he actually 
is 7 or whether he is 10. Teachers of junior 
and senior high school children often have 
noticed the high correlation between intelli- 
gence and creative ability. 
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exercises in art, he is assured of com- 
plete and satisfying work in as far as 
he has been able to go. He is not left 
with blank spots if he has been able to 
take only one or two courses in high 
school, for he has worked with design, 
color, composition, and perhaps con- 
struction on his own level in every prob- 
lem. He is assured also of good prepa- 
ration for further courses in high school 
as well as in art school or college. Need- 
less to say, there is much of real work 
to be done, but the start has been made 
in providing boys and girls with func- 
tional art courses. 

Art will be either a positive or a nega- 
tive factor in the life of every individual. 
Willy-nilly he will use it according to 
his ability and understanding, or he 
will try to shun it if his art experiences 
have been unsuccessful or distasteful. 
Although comparatively few of the boys 
and girls who take art in high school 
will choose a career in art, all will find 
constant use for art in decisions they 
must make concerning color for homes, 
business, advertising, clothing, in spac- 
ing for letterheads, in display arrange- 
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ment; in sketching for explanation of 
plans, and in the making of scientific 
diagrams. Many children whose art 
experiences in high school have been 
satisfying will continue their painting, 
drawing, or crafts as hobbies. 


HERE is little doubt that art will 

play an increasingly important rdle 
in our culture, that the impetus given 
art by the war effort will not end when 
the peace is won. There is growing 
interest and participation in arts and 
crafts in youth as well as in adult recre- 
ation groups; there is an awareness of 
the need for the artist in community 
planning and a place for the artist in 
community life. 

The dawn of a golden age in art in 
America is dependent upon the kinds 
of art experiences we provide for all 
pupils in all schools. We may rest as- 
sured that pupils of talent will be well 
nurtured in a program that meets the 
needs of all pupils, that as the artists of 
the future they will have that Utopia, 
an understanding, artistically literate, 
and appreciative public. 


Publication of Geographic School Bulletins Is Resumed 


The Geographic School Bulletins, published by the National Geographic So- 
ciety, were resumed for the 1945-46 school year on October 1, the Society has 


announced. 


Describing the publication which nearly 35,000 teachers used last year for 





accurate, up-to-date material on places, peoples, industries, commodities, national 
boundary and government changes, and scientific developments in the news, the 
Society points out that each of the thirty weekly issues will continue to contain 
five articles and seven illustrations or maps. 

The format of the Bulletins is designed so that each article, with illustrations 
and suggestions for further reading, is a complete unit, detachable for separate 
filing, for bulletin board use, or for distribution to students in the classroom. 

The publication is one of the National Geographic Society's leading educational 
features. It is, in fact, a gift to education by the Society’s 1,250,000 members. The 
25-cent subscription fee merely covers the mailing and handling charges. Other 
costs are borne by the Society’s educational fund. 

















Education of All the People 


For Appreciation« By ROBERT STOSE HILPERT 


URVEYS of schools reveal ine- 
qualities in opportunities for art 
experiences. As low as 9 per cent of 
high school students are enrolled in art 
classes; small communities and rural 
areas have been exceptionally handi- 
capped. There has been an apathy and 
indifference on the part of some admin- 
istrators, parents, and taxpayers toward 
the place of art in education. There is 
no chance that these prejudices against 
and handicaps to art education will be 
wiped out with the end of the war. 
What is needed is a crusade for a 
better understanding of the place of art 
in life itself, a crusade which will con- 
vince parents, laymen, and educators of 
the importance of art in public educa- 
tion. Had traditional art practices ac- 
tually functioned in life in the school, 
the home, and the community, this need 
would never have arisen. The responsi- 
bility for this crusade is too great to be 
assumed by any one writer or group. 
This article is aimed to stimulate others 
who may read it to participate in an 
active program to foster the develop- 
ment of art education to parallel other 
areas of education. 


ITH this aim, it would be insin- 

cere to repeat trite faith-objec- 
tives so often stated but seldom 
followed. The literature of the past 
quarter-century, and more, provided 
many valid objectives, principles, and 
constructive programs for teaching art 
which even today are little known and 
even less practiced by art teachers. As 
Huxley, in the period when science was 
unfamiliar to the layman, convinced the 
doubting that science was of value to 
man, we, today, seek one who will re- 








q Like many of the other authors in 
this symposium, Professor Hilpert em- 
phasizes that his area of the fine arts 
must reach all secondary students 
instead of a talented few and that it 
must be presented to them as a cre- 
ative experience rather than as a 
technique. In fact, he calls for a cru- 
sade for a better understanding of the 
place of art in life itself. 

Professor Hilpert is graduate ad- 
viser and chairman of the Department 
of Art in the University of California, 
Los Angeles. As a specialist in art 
education, he participated in the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion and in the Regents Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Education 
for the State of New York. He served 
as secretary for the Fortieth Yearbook 
Committee of the National Society for 
the Study of Education and, at one 
time, was resident director of the 
Owatonna Art Project. 





vitalize art in education by clarifying 
the meaning of a broadened concept of 
art and its values to mankind. 

The needs of the present have arisen 
from preceding events ; what is needed 
in the future will be the consequence of 
failures in the treatment of current is- 
sues today. The present and future of 
art education will be determined by the 
stand taken at this time of reorienting 
education for war to education for 
peace. The future of art education is 
limited only by the ability of educators 
who champion its cause, to imagine the 
future they believe in and want, and 
for which they will plan and work co- 
operatively. 

Now that the last victory has been 
315 
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won we find the world different from 
what it was in 1941. We cannot go back. 
We must start from where we find our- 
selves. What trends will continue or 
will lead to further changes cannot be 
predicted with accuracy. We need a 
program to help youth to live the good 
life in contemporary society. Mere hope 
for the future is not to be mistaken for 
the necessary enthusiasm of art edu- 
cators with a determination to help 
achieve a better world. We need confi- 
dence in knowing that a new way is 
possible of realization. Those with 
imagination feel the emerging, dynamic 
present is the stimulus to that end. 

To some philosophers, our present 
culture has been captured by material- 
ism ; greed and lust for power have been 
paralleled with an increased fear of the 
future. When programs were intro- 
duced to meet demands for war produc- 
tion, art was directed to technical skills, 
posters for propaganda, and to mechan- 
ical drawing. As faith in total victory 
is strengthened, programs in art will 
be released from these national service 
courses. The challenge to art educators 
is whether we shall return to outmoded 
practices or develop objectives which 
will meet the new demands of art in 
general education in a democracy. 


A analysis of objectives and prac- 
tices in school art reveals wide dif- 
ferences of emphasis. Confusion is due 
in part to an accumulation of many 
different procedures which have been 
added to preceding ones from time to 
time without modification or elimination 
of previous outmoded ones. In some 
cases earlier objectives and methods, 
successful in a time different in char- 
acter from ours of today but still carried 
along with newer and more reliable 
procedures, are obviously inconsistent. 
There seems to be less agreement on 
objectives than before. 

In an age characterized by such great 
changes as have occurred in science, 
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technology, ideology, and in the art of 
painting, it is amazing to see how sta- 
tionary the practices of art in the schools 
have remained. Why art has not pro- 
gressed in the schools is a puzzle, in the 
light of all the valid writings on art in 
education. 

It may be that emphasis on intelli- 
gence, with an assumption that man 
exists through reasoning, influenced art 
education toward the acquisition of 
knowledge about art, or training in 
skills and techniques requiring intelli- 
gent direction; perhaps this is why the 
assumption that art has its foundation 
in emotion was shelved. Justification of 
art education was strained to meet the 
pattern of those demanding a rational 
approach. The use of the word emotion 
was as much avoided as was instinct for 
fear psychologists would challenge the 
speaker or writer. 

A break in tradition is indicated, how- 
ever, in recent writings in which feeling 
is openly discussed and recognized, even 
to the point of where Elizabeth 
Schneider’ says that the peculiar char- 
acter of aesthetic experience “derives 
from feeling, rather than from think- 
ing” and that “the kind of elements that 
universally constitute the aesthetic ex- 
perience are used by the mind uncon- 
sciously to represent a oneness of the 
self and the world—without which the 
mind is always desiring.”” Louis Danz? 
claims that “an art-act is feeling in 
action. . . . The true artist paints his 
feeling. Nothing but emotion 
should come off the picture... . when 
looking at a painting strip yourself 
of everything but feeling;—be all 
feeling.” 


HE emergency and the war period 
‘brought to focus the study of de- 
mocracy ; educational programs and slo- 
gans reflect this in topics such as 


1 See her Aesthetic Motives, The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 

2In Personal Revolution and Picasso, Long- 
mans, Toronto, 1941. 




















“Preservation and Extension of Democ- 
racy as the Basis of Objectives” and 
“General Education in a Democracy.” 
This trend should challenge educators 
to determine whether art education is 
changing with the demands of new in- 
terests and needs to make art vital to 
contemporary life. 

A general agreement among such 
authorities as Giles, McCutcheon, and 
Zechiel in their book, Exploring the 
Curriculum,’ is that “in a democracy, 
one value is held paramount above all 
others; regard for the integrity and 
worth of each individual. The individ- 
ual possesses importance as an entity. 
.. . His optimum development is to 
be encouraged and fostered . . . because 
his maximum development contributes 
to the common good.” 

In Current Viewpoints in Education, 
published by the University of Michi- 
gan, School of Education,‘ it is written, 
“Democracy is based upon respect for 
personality and the desire for that cre- 
ative release of human talent which 
comes from opportunity for self-di- 
rected, codperative self-expression, and 
self-realization.” It is further stated 
that the purpose of “general education 
is to provide rich and significant experi- 
ences in the major aspects of living, so 
directed as to promote the fullest pos- 
sible realization of personal potentiali- 
ties, and the most effective participation 
in a democratic society.” 

This trend indicates that the school 
has an obligation to provide opportunity 
for all pupils to have some art educa- 
tion. It must not limit the offerings to 
the interests of only a talented few, nor 
should it limit them to the immediate 
personal interests and needs of youth 
and ignore future adult needs. Motiva- 
tion, essential to learning, is assured 
when educational programs provide a 
stimulating environment rich with new 


8 By Harry H. Giles, S. P. McCutcheon, and 
A. N. Zechiel, Harper and Brothers, 1942. 


4Bureau of Educational Research, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1948. 
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and interesting opportunities for stu- 
dents to practice that which art edu- 
cators desire to develop. Enthusiasm 
and initiative, the readiness and ability 
to begin to experiment, these are de- 
pendent largely on the environment and 
the personality of the teacher. The 
teacher’s encouraging, helpful sugges- 
tions are more effective than negative 
criticism. 


N one point there can be no dis- 

' pute: if art in general education in 
American democracy is to provide op- 
portunities for all, not only for the tal- 
ented few, experiences leading to the 
development of a love for enjoyment 
and appreciation of beauty must be the 
prime objective. Since Arthur Wesley 
Dow ’° introduced his views on art educa- 
tion, many courses of study have added 
appreciation as an objective. 

But few changed the subject matter 
or procedures to meet the platform of 
Dow that “the true purpose of art teach- 
ing is the education of the whole people 
for appreciation.” Class exercises in 
what is termed appreciation vary widely 
from self-expression to actual copying 
of pictures. They may include academic 
draftsmanship in imitative representa- 
tion in painting, the memory of histor- 
ical facts about art classics, stories of 
the pictures, systematic analysis of re- 
productions of art in terms of elements 
and principles, and self-expression. 

There is no agreement as to what 
constitutes appreciation nor the manner 
in which it may be developed. The ma- 
jority of lessons do not set tasks within 
the individual’s powers, do not recog- 
nize individual differences of interest or 
ability, and were not planned to develop 
appreciation of the whole people. 

Contemporary writers have given a 
new impetus to appreciation in contrast 
to those that fostered memorizing facts 

5 See his Theory and Practice of Teaching 


Art, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1912. 
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about art history. Appreciation may be 
merely enjoyment without aid of intelli- 
gence or will ; this has been sarcastically 
called “the goose-flesh response’’ by one 
intellectualist. Appreciation may fur- 
ther stimulate some few individuals to 
determine the reason for their pleasure. 
Art evaluation may aid some in appreci- 
ation, but forced, untimely analytical 
dissection of a work of art may lead to 
unpleasant attitudes toward all art. 

The work of art as a unified whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts, and 
over-analysis may tend to ignore the 
value of the work as a whole. True 
criticism, if it gives consideration to 
the relationships of the total background 
of the work of art, should reveal its 
beauty as the artist interpreted life and 
stimulate the observer to live that beauty 
in his own life. 


EE the aim of art appreciation is for 
the emotional enjoyment of beauty, 
the school program should provide for 
production as well as art appreciation. 
There is, as yet, no scientific proof to 
indicate that participation in art activi- 
ties is necessary to develop art apprecia- 
tion, but many agree that participation 
does not prevent appreciation, provided 
the goals are set by the students them- 
selves under the guidance of an inspiring 
teacher to achieve the desired ends. 
Education in a democracy seeks to 
develop individuals competent to judge 
values. Rigid adult standards of neat- 
ness, accuracy of skill in representation 
of objects seen, and adherence to some 
arbitrary color system, must be guarded 
against in creative work. It is true that 
every area of the school curriculum 
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should offer opportunities for creative 
activity; since we know this is not 
achieved in most schools, the art pro- 
gram must make sure this important 
objective is met. 

In art, as in democracy, the individual 
is more important than the product; 
therefore, any evaluation which is at- 
tempted must be made by the individual 
himself of his own growth and progress, 
Opportunity should be provided for ex- 
ploratory experiences in a wide variety 
of mediums and for experiments in new 
materials and techniques so that the in- 
dividual can better express his feelings. 
There must be freedom from fear—the 
fear of adult standards, fear of disap- 
proval, and fear of failure. The teacher 
must be genuinely enthusiastic in her 
encouragement of creative activity by 
respecting and keeping alive the normal 
joy in free expression, as found first in 
kindergarten-primary areas. When this 
has been lost in the elementary school, 
the secondary school has a task to re- 
orient the students to confidence in 
creative expression. 


hoe summary it may be stated that, 
among other things, art education 
should lead to experiences which will 
provide all students with ample oppor- 
tunities for achieving the following 
goals: the making of choices and the 
development of taste; the appreciation 
of beauty wherever found; finding joy 
in reaching a goal or satisfying a desire ; 
the development of awareness to the 
presence or absence of art in the com- 
munity ; the ability to solve art problems 
met by individuals in daily life ; and the 
ability to evaluate results. 


Publishing Firm Celebrates Sixtieth Anniversary 


D. C. Heath and Company this year is celebrating sixty years of publishing. 
“Sixty,” says Dudley R. Cowles, president of the firm, “is a fine age. We are old 
enough to profit by our experience, young enough to look ahead with enthusiasm, 
to redouble our efforts, and to do our share in meeting the new and difficult 
demands the postwar world will make on American schools and American 

” 


publishers. 























Enriches Life 


HE important place which Eng- 

lish holds as a cultural subject in 
the school curriculum has long been 
recognized, but its wide contribution to 
the practical phases of society is a more 
recent understanding—one which well 
may be extended and emphasized today. 
In reality the values gained by the stu- 
dent of English are immediate and 
manifold ; through its three divisions— 
the study of literature, the training in 
oral expression, and the practice in 
written expression — his whole school 
life and his future social relationships 
are guided toward their definite, yet in- 
dividual outcome. In this brief paper I 
wish to present some of the possibilities 
of the study of these three types, and 
to stress the enrichment which comes 
to the student through his grasp of 
these various opportunities for self- 
expression. 


SeeeeATURE dwells in a palace so 
beautiful, wide-spaced, ornate, and 
yet so accessible and serviceable, that 
one needs more than man’s allotted span 
of life to explore all of its treasure halls. 
What then can be revealed to the high 
school student of all this wealth in store 
for him? Limited is his time and per- 
haps dormant in interest, he may un- 
fortunately only peer indifferently in 
through the half-opening doors unless 
a wise and kindly guide comes to his 
succor. This is merely a metaphorical 
way of saying that the fine art of litera- 
ture presents the student an unparalleled 
opportunity to enrich his whole pattern 
of life if he can be brought to make its 
heritage his own. 

The study of literature in all of its 
diverse types is rewarding. The widen- 





How the Study of English 


q By ALICE CECILIA COOPER 





q Particularly in the months immedi- 
ately following V-] Day. when our 
intense concentration and deadly ab- 
sorption on the job of waging war is 
finished, and when we must find some 
new outlet for our energies, those ac- 
tivities which make for a better life 
become doubly important. How the 
study of English in our secondary 
schools contributes to the enrichment 
of life is told by Dr. Cooper in her 
article. 

Dr. Cooper, who has taught English 
continuously for many years and has 
given the methods course in the 
teaching of English at both the Uni- 
versity of California and Stanford 
over a long period, is known widely 
for her articles and her books. She 
is the author of “Poems of Today.” 
“Poems of Youth,” “The March of a 
Nation.” “Essays Then and Now.” 
“Twenty Modern Americans,” “Amer- 
ica’s Message.” and “Adventures in 
English Literature” —she writes that 
she has just finished a complete re- 
vision of the latter text. She has 
taught English in the following secon- 
dary schools: Los Angeles Polytech- 
nic, Oakland’s University High School, 
Modesto Junior College, and San 
Francisco Junior College. She has 
worked on courses of study in English 
for California, Oakland, and New 
York. 





ing experiences gained through reading 
the well-told tales and novels of our 
race, the biographies and autobiogra- 
phies of those who in many ages and 
lands have struggled and triumphed, the 
quiet self-searchings of our great essay- 
ists, the noble thoughts that have been 
sung in poetry in the souls of the hu- 
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man race, the intense drama of life as 
it is reborn in stirring plays—all these 
are potent influences in molding the 
dreams of youth. 

Wide reading and extensive study of 
masterpieces, not only of the past but 
also of today, is one of the best ways of 
deepening our human understanding 
and sympathies. And in the present 
world situation is any gift more desir- 
able for mankind than the capacity to 
understand and appreciate our neigh- 
bors on both sides of the oceans? 

A natural outgrowth of this diversi- 
fied reading of the outpourings of other 
minds is the desire to express oneself 
in speech or in writing. The English 
curriculum should provide wisely for 
both forms of expression, for these es- 
sential phases of self-development. 


ATURALLY oral expression 

comes before written expression 
and brings the greater variety of op- 
portunities. In nearly every form of 
classroom activity, in the social clubs 
and group organizations, and in the gen- 
eral assembly programs, the student 
finds enriching experiences in using the 
explanatory tongue to set forth his pur- 
poses and ideas. Probably never before 
in our national history has greater em- 
phasis been laid on the power of speech. 
With the thousands of servicemen who 
are making an intensive study of foreign 
languages, the major stress is put upon 
speaking the language, not on the study 
of its formal grammar or its acknowl- 
edged literary masterpieces. 

Another influence in this predomi- 
nance of oral speech is the ever-extend- 
ing use of the radio in educational fields, 
as well as in all other life situations. 
Student announcers and performers in 
radio plays, songs, and programs of 
countless types all know the importance 
of good tone, clear enunciation, careful 
pronunciation, and smooth phrasing. 
No longer does the classroom instructor 
need to suggest the weaknesses in a stu- 
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dent’s delivery; the radio reveals the 
faults, and so does his audience of con- 
temporaries. 


Ae influence of prime value in 
the study of English is the creative 
writing field. Yet to many students this 
field offers the fewest attractions and 
possibilities. But these limitations need 
not and should not exist. 

Again the classroom can benefit from 
the experiences of men and women in 
war training. How all of them, in their 
home camps or overseas, have watched 
for and rejoiced over the arrival of let- 
ters! And these letters are not master- 
pieces of reflection or feeling. They are 
simply portrayals and narratives of 
familiar incidents of daily life, touched 
into power by the emotions of the 
writer. And what do the answers of the 
servicemen contain? Their reactions to 
new events and scenes—told as each one 
has been affected individually. 

And here lies the crux of all good 
writing. Good writing is born out of 
the desire of the writer to put his 
thoughts into words, and it carries the 
personality of the writer in its every 
word. 

How pointedly this view was ex- 
pressed by the scholar and naturalist, 
Dallas Lore Sharp. “Education is many 
things and many years. It has many as- 
pects, many ends. But first of all it is 
personal, developing me from within, 
not filling me up from without.” He 
further affirms: “I found my best 
material in my own backyard.” This is 
not isolated opinion. Bret Harte was 
convinced of the value of this inner im- 
pulse, for he often remarked, “I would 
not exchange my notebook for all the 
gold dust in California.” 

How can this important attitude of 
the student toward the output of his own 
pen best be awakened and stimulated 
into activity? The first step is to con- 
vince the student that a vital connection 
lies between his own social life and his 





























power to express himself. Often this 
personal relationship can be established 
by organizing discussions around the 
student’s own experiences, his first- 
hand observations of simple happenings 
close to his interests, and then report- 
ing about them vividly and directly. 
After the student has tried to set down 
his own thoughts, he may then turn to 
the illustrative writings of others to 
point the way of self-improvement. 

Here literature offers its wide variety 
of types to tempt the student into its 
pathways. The little sketches of life 
which grow into biographies and auto- 
biographies, the opinions and views on 
school problems and situations which 
develop into articles and editorial writ- 
ing, the cameo-pictures of Nature which 
bring back joy with every remembrance, 
the little incidents of daily life which 
fancy can weave into a short story, the 
musical phrase which gives the setting 
and keynote for a lyric—the openings 
are legion. 

Often the merest initial suggestion 
will give the needed impulse. Even a 
single phrase or sentence may awaken 
the creative personal reaction: 


At last my ambition was satisfied. 

Yes, indeed, I could a tale unfold. 

The most unforgettable person I 
know 


Perhaps the greatest incentive to this 
creative writing comes through the 
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actual appearance of student work in 
print. The school paper, whether 
mimeographed or printed, the literary 
club magazines, the class annual, and 
often the local newspaper offer a chance 
for publication; and none of these 
should be overlooked. 

Contests of many types and competi- 
tions between classes are a further im- 
petus. In carrying out these contests 
it is possible often and advisable to have 
the class analyze and comment upon 
the work of its members. Students will- 
ingly accept constructive criticism from 
their classmates. 

I have laid much stress on this con- 
tinuous emphasis on creative writing 
because it seems to be one of the most 
effective ways of enriching a student’s 
life. When this writing is amply sup- 
ported, broadened, and improved by the 
reading of choice literature, the student 
has attained a mastery in self-expression 
which is a permanent joy and satisfac- 
tion to him. 


LJ NQUESTIQNARLY, by the wise 
and proportionate use of the three 
phases of English—the study of its 
literature, the acquisition of skill in oral 
expression, and the grasping of oppor- 
tunities for creative writing—this sub- 
ject of English can become both a 
cultural and a tool subject of intrinsic 
worth to the student, not merely in the 
classroom but through his life. 


University Reports on Achievement in High School English 


California’s high school training in English is more effective than the large 
percentage of failures in the University of California’s entrance examinations in 
English has indicated, according to a report made recently at a meeting of the 
University Affiliations Committee of University and high school representatives. 

Although some 42 per cent of high school graduates failed the University’s 
English examination last year, it was found that many of these students had no 
intention of entering the University and were not prepared to meet entrance 


requirements. 


Of those who did enroll in the University, only 28% per cent failed and were 
required to take make-up work in English, it was reported by Frank B. Lindsay, 
assistant state superintendent of public instruction, and Dr. Hiram W. Edwards, 


the University’s director of relations with schools. 








Curriculum 


ITERATURE is one of the fine 
arts. It is an expression of the 
artist’s impulse to delight, to inspire, 
and to make wise. It is essentially cre- 
ative. And to say that a given produc- 
tion is creative means that its creator has 
endeavored to produce a substitute for 
a given life model in the form of line 
and color, as in painting, or in the form 
of imaginative language, as in literature. 
The final judgment concerning a work 
of art is based on the single question: 
How well does it succeed as vicarious 
experience—as a representation of life? 
The writer of true literature uses 
words to build a house not made with 
hands, even as the architect fashions the 
form of his idea in marble or the com- 
poser gives his idea shape in tone and 
pitch. Literature’s primary function is 
to relieve the soul tension of its creator, 
to please and solace its author. Its 
second purpose, equally important, is to 
please and solace others. 

It is axiomatic in American educa- 
tion that a great amount of effort should 
be expended in the study of literature, 
especially on the elementary and second- 
ary levels. And of recent years, pro- 
fessional and scientific institutions of 
higher learning have come to a recogni- 
tion of the necessity for more and more 
opportunity for the appreciation of 
literature on the part of those presum- 
ably bent on exclusively technological 
careers. 


PPRECIATION of literature is 
the recognition of worth through 
sensory, spiritual, and intellectual per- 
ceptions. The teacher often makes the 
mistake of the a priori attack. The doc- 
trine is laid down that this or that al- 
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4 By RICHARD WARNER BORST 





q Writing of literature as one of “the 
fine arts of living.” Mr. Borst is con- 
cerned in this article only with that 
literature which is creative, omitting 
reference to forms, such as the essay, 
which are analytical, critical, or tech- 
nical. Thus his brief article gives 
many excellent suggestions as to the 
means for teaching appreciation of 
creative writing as one of the fine 
arts. 

Mr. Borst is chairman of the Hu- 
manities Division, Fullerton Junior 
College. He has been a contributor 
of verse, during the past thirty-five 
years, to national magazines and 
periodicals and is the author of one 
novel and of a volume of verse. He is 
a founder of the. California Intercol- 
legiate Fellowship of Creative Art. 
publishing “First the Blade,” and is 
an associate editor of the “California 
Journal of Secondary Education.” 





leged masterpiece should be the object 
of the students’ admiration and ap- 
proval. But it is of no use for the 
teacher to assert any such thing; and 
when the time for such an assertion has 
arrived, if it ever does, the assertion is 
no longer necessary. Appreciation is a 
by-product. It is like happiness, indeed, 
it is happiness through the impact of 
beauty. 

Of what influences is this apprecia- 
tion the by-product? We suggest the 
following factors as necessary: ex- 
posure, understanding, comprehension, 
contemplation. 

Exposure is the outcome of class pres- 
entation through reading aloud, or it is 
the result of silent reading in the class 
or at home. Exposure of a painting de- 























mands “a good light.” So also a piece of 
literature must be given suitable and 
proper presentation. A play should be 
read aloud in class. A short story can 
well be left for silent reading at home or 
in the study hour—though not always, 
since style values usually become mani- 
fest through reading aloud. Poetry, to 
be presented, should have “a good light” 
thrown upon it through informal pres- 
entation of its metric and stanza struc- 
ture, with attention to rhyme pattern. 
Even free verse has a rhythm which 
cannot be overlooked, and so has good 
prose, 

Understanding is arrived at through 
an adequate vocabulary. Understanding 
is analytical in nature and seeks, as its 
first objective, to get the meaning per se. 
We believe in dictionary work but sug- 
gest that the teacher define many words 
immediately. The dictionary reference 
takes too much time. Understanding 
also demands elucidation of involved 
sentences and consideration of the parts 
of the composition. 

Comprehension comes when the idea 
behind a selection per se is discovered. 
It is grasping the selection as a whole, 
a unity, a thing in itself. As Edith Mir- 
rielees says, the short-story has a core. 
to discover that core in any work of art 
is of paramount importance. We must 
get the idea of the idea, as they say in 
semantics. 

Finally, time is needed for contempla- 
tion. Contemplation comprises the ra- 
tional and the intuitional processes of 
judging a selection with regard to its 
fidelity to life. One sits for hours be- 
fore a great painting, and his purpose is 
contemplation. He asks, “Does this 
painting tally with reality?” It takes 
time to wrestle with such an aesthetic 
problem. Every hour of contemplation 
of any work of art is food for the soul. 
Contemplation serves its turn in the field 
of the space arts, and it has equal value 
in the realm of literary appreciation. 
The reader must have time to let the 
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solemn cadences and melancholy im- 
agery of Poe’s The Fall of the House of 
Usher sink into his deepest being. He 
must repeatedly recur to the story in 
memory. Here also, as in painting, 
every hour this great masterpiece lies in 
the mind, a contemplated, joy-giving 
creation, it feeds the demand for beauty 
and becomes more and more valid as 
vicarious experience. 

When, finally, the student perceives 
the correspondence of the idea with life, 
and the suitability of the form in which 
the idea is set forth, he has had an aes- 
thetic experience. He appreciates. 


I" is apparent, thus, that the mental 

process of coming to the apprecia- 
tion of any work of art is inductive. One 
must see for himself that a thing is good 
before it is good—for him. The ancient 
proverb, “Concerning taste there is no 
argument,” is just as true today as when 
it was first propounded. We repeat, doc- 
trinaire assertions by the teacher con- 
cerning the value or lack of value of a 
given work of art or piece of literature 
are the surest possible indications of bad 
teaching. 

The wise teacher does not expect or 
even desire the unanimous approval of 
a selection on the part of the class. A 
selection before a class should be in the 
position it once occupied, in manuscript, 
on the desk of an editor who until then 
had never heard of the author. The 
poem or play should be allowed to win 
its own way—after, of course, proper 
objective presentation on the teacher’s 
part. 

Criticism is the expression of a . 
reasoned opinion, favorable or unfavor- 
able; therefore, the student should be 
encouraged to state his reasons for 
judgment, whether for or against. In 
this way his power to appreciate comes 
in also as a by-product, and if his 
opinion is respected in literary matters, 
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he gains confidence and, with that confi- 
dence, interest. 

The cultural value of objective and 
unbiased criticism cannot be too em- 
phatically recommended in this connec- 
tion. One begins to think only when he 
discovers that up to now his remarks 
have consisted mostly of rationalized 
prejudices. 

As he learns to criticize art dispas- 
sionately, he learns to criticize life and 
institutions dispassionately. He dis- 
covers that the scientific method oper- 
ates everywhere, outside, as well as 
inside, the laboratory. He learns to dis- 
tinguish intellect from intelligence. He 
becomes civilized. 


HIS discussion would scarcely be 

complete unless something were 
said about which literature should be 
introduced on the secondary level. Mag- 
nificent as is the work of the “big nine” 
in American literature, it should not 
hold the center of the stage as it has. 
We should emphasize certain hitherto 
neglected writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the South and the West. In 
similar mood, though not forgetting the 
great English writers, we should expose 
the junior and senior secondary school 
student to the great Continental writers 
and even reach into the Near East, 
Africa, and Asia. The expanding hori- 
zons of world contacts demand a feel- 
ing on the part of more and more for 
the great universalities found in the 
literatures of all races, peoples, and 
languages. 
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The literature course has been too 
regionalistic, sectionalistic, and na- 
tionalistic in its inclusions. Indeed, there 
has grown up a canon in English survey 
courses which makes every textbook of 
selections almost a counterpart of the 
others. If our expanding geopolitics is 
to be spiritually perceived and inter- 
preted, we must have men and women 
coming into careers who know some- 
thing of the Asiastic, the primitive, and 
the Continental psychologies through 
acquaintance with the literatures they 
have produced. 

The men and women of America who 
more and more will find places in all 
corners of the earth must know the 
peoples with whom their lots will be cast 
in order that through sympathy with 
these strangers in every zone and clime 
a world spirit may grow up and come 
to power. 


NLESS we guard ourselves against 

it, we shall be producing a social 
stratum of technological serfs, trained, 
like feudal peasants, in techniques of the 
intelligence and of the skillful hand, but 
blind to the great goals toward which 
mankind must move as a single entity 
if the race is to escape extinction. In 
the noble implications of great litera- 
ture lie the dynamics and the guiding 
forces that shall bring mankind to the 
fullness of his promise in peace and 
wisdom ; and the teacher’s function in 
this field is one of vast meaning and in- 
finite promise. 


Dutch Schools to Teach English 


The English language is to occupy a greater place in Holland’s school cur- 
riculum, according to Dr. Gerrit Bolkestein, Netherlands Minister of Education, 
who advocates the teaching of English in the two highest grades of grammar 


school. 























Youth 


HE purpose of education is to 

make it possible for an individual 
to understand himself and to interpret 
and evaluate his experience. The crown- 
ing achievement of education is man- 
kind’s freedom evidenced by intelligent 
communication. Speech is the most ac- 
tive form of all communication, is the 
basis of our normal educational systems, 
and as such it needs to be aproached 
both as an art and as a science. 

It is strange that this activity, which 
is centuries old, should still be in its in- 
fancy educationally ; but, wherever time 
and place have been given to it in the 
school curriculum and its direction 
placed in the hands of those who are 
capable, great good has been achieved 
by the individual both for himself and 
society. 

Almost everyone knows what speech 
should be and responds aesthetically and 
practically to clarity, richness of tone, 
and rhythm ; but, too often, experimen- 
tation with effect produces only affecta- 
tion. The great need is that the physical 
function of all organs of speech should 
be studied and understood. The ear 
should be trained to recognize the ac- 
cepted pronunciation of all sounds 
within a word; and this science should 
be practiced until thought can flow unin- 
hibited regardless of what the stress or 
circumstances may be. Then, and only 
then, will the human voice be the 
musical instrument it was divinely in- 
tended to be. 


SE of the voice, the medium of 
speech, is the first activity de- 
manded of the babe at birth. It is a cry 
which starts the very breath of life. A 
little later the baby begins to hear 
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q Like many of the other authors of 
articles in this symposium, Miss Lewis 
shows that a particular area of the 
“Fine Arts of Living,” the speech arts 
in her case, makes its contribution to 
the enrichment of life and, therefore, 
that it has a definite place in the 
school curriculum. Of special interest 
in this article is the account of how 
the fine arts in her school have be- 
come an integral part of the cultural 
life of the entire community. 

Miss Lewis for the past twelve years 
has been an instructor of dramatics 
and public speaking in the Pomona 
Junior College. This last June, she re- 
signed from her position to engage in 
research in the professional stage 
and motion picture world, and in 
writing. 





sounds, then to imitate, and eventually 
to reproduce recognizable words and 
sentences. What he says continues to 
grow educationally because he passes 
step by step up the ladder, adding to his 
experience and judgment; but how he 
speaks, the mechanical process, often 
does not change and thus bad habits may 
become so fixed that when they are 
found to be a social handicap the neces- 
sary corrections are difficult to make— 
corrections which need never arise if an 
accurate knowledge of the vocal mech- 
anism and speech placement were 
understood, practiced, and taught by 
parents and teachers in the first years 
of a child’s life. 

No child in art is allowed to continue 
to scribble willy-nilly; no child is al- 
lowed to continue singing out of tune. 
Education in these areas is begun at 
once, and so it must be with voice. The 
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mastery of the skill of speech must be 
learned while the muscles are flexible 
and there is joyous adventure into a 
world of new words and exciting mean- 
ings. Then vocabularly will grow simul- 
taneously with speech projection, and 
much self-consciousness arising from 
actual physical discomfort in speech will 
be averted. 

The great need, then, is a general 
supervision of speech, to begin in 
kindergarten, similar to that which we 
have in music and physical education. 
Experience has shown that the young 
child will imitate easily and hold right 
teaching in voice and that the function 
of speech can be exercised and de- 
veloped simultaneously with spelling 
and reading. Freedom in the use of the 
vocal mechanism thus will precede the 
study of interpretive reading. 

When the above course is taken, 
speech arts on the secondary level will 
proceed naturally and progressively and 
meet the great educational demand that 
a student be able to speak, as he feels, the 
thoughts which come to him, at any 
time, in any place, under any circum- 
stance. 


T present, courses in voice science 
as such are found but seldom on 
the secondary level. As a rule, this 
phase of the work is incorporated in the 
public speaking or drama class in the 
high school and consists of an effort to 
remove faults of placement and pro- 
jection. Every moment spent in this 
clinical work pays great dividends. The 
student finds himself more free, and 
recitations in all his classes become 
easier. He learns that he has free vocali- 
zation only when his entire body is 
coérdinated, for improved posture 
brings more grace and freedom of 
speech. 

When the student feels this freedom, 
there is more participation in school life 
and hence greater growth in citizenship. 
It is out of this kind of citizenship that 
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great leadership must come. And 
greater leadership must come to weld a 
world of parts into an understanding, 
intercommunicating whole. 

Public speaking is the general aca- 
demic term covering formal and in- 
formal speech, oratory, declamation, 
parliamentary procedure, and debate. 
It begins with the ability of the student 
to announce his own name and make a 
simple announcement and passes on 
through the study, memorization, and 
delivery of representative works of 
literature and oratory, to the original 
composition and delivery of informal 
and formal talks and addresses for all 
occasions. 


In this last phase the student learns 
to analyze his own thinking, test his 
logic, and prove his ability to communi- 
cate an idea. He needs to learn that real 
success will be in proportion to his 
honesty, his sincerity, his adequate 
preparation, his faithfulness to his ideal, 
and his persistence in its communica- 
tion. In debate he learns to apply his 
logic both affirmatively and negatively 
and to meet the opposition of ideas with 
ideas. 

In true training, intelligence will be 
first and emotion second and this disci- 
pline will rule out war and bring about 
the brotherhood of man whenever and 
wherever it is practiced. 

Happy the high school that can 
afford a class in interpretation. Here 
time can be spent in word meanings 
which will develop tone color and vocal 
inflection. Here the creative writings 
of masters and eager students are 
changed into sound and come forth as 
the glowing, inspired mind conceived 
them. Here is where there is time for 
contemplation, and the possibilities of 
the voice for the articulation of beauty 
can be realized and brought forth. Here 
it is discovered that “In the beginning 
was the Word..... ” If there-is faith- 
fulness and joy in this discovery, there 




















can be the miracle—“And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” 


ee begins with the first imita- 
tive sound or gesture a baby makes. 
“Make-believe” is almost entirely his 
activity at play whether it be mud pies, 
patty-cake, or dressing up in grown-up 
clothes. The school utilizes this inclina- 
tion and by changing the model year by 
year lifts the individual higher and 
higher and broadens his possibilities for 
achievement. In the kindergarten, we 
find games of imitation and make- 
believe. In the elementary and junior 
high schools, drama generally is extra- 
curricular. Clubs, formed of those chil- 
dren who love to put on plays, are 
supervised by teachers with time and in- 
terest. In this atmosphere, theater be- 
gins to take root and form. Here the 
“fun” of acting is the keynote and talent 
can begin to grow its pin feathers. 

In the high school there is more often 
an organized class. In this class the 
student prefaces his acting with a study 
of plays and their techniques. Here he 
brings all his skills derived from every 
other department of the school and be- 
gins rehearsal of the chosen play. Care- 
ful preliminary organization, correct 
casting, broad distribution of technical 
duties, inspired and imaginative direc- 
tion, faithful discipline, and persistent 
ideals will make the drama course and 
its play production activity a great 
educative force both mentally and 
physically. 


"T BREE years ago Pomona Junior 

College reorganized its play pro- 
duction procedure. During these war 
times it became expedient to relieve the 
junior high schools and to include the 
tenth year students in our student body. 
These latter have been permitted to 
elect drama; and thus it is possible for 
‘a student to have drama in the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
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teenth years and to offer drama as a 
major. 

Such a program is both an inspiration 
and a challenge. The courses fulfill all 
academic requirements and at the same 
time are as practical and real, as profes- 
sional, as possible. Three plays are 
given each year, one by the combined 
tenth and eleventh year class, one by the 
twelfth, and one by the combined thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years. 

Often the audience of school plays is 
made up of doting parents, fond rela- 
tives, interested neighbors who have 
been induced to buy tickets from 
wheedling youngsters, and members of 
the student body. No matter how badly 
a boy or girl may enact the part, the 
period of rehearsal will make him or her 
better than anyone expected and the 
audience leaves with the cast blissfully 
remembering only the praise, “You 
were wonderful!” This is not sound 
education. There should be joy in the 
experience, but also impersonal and ac- 
curate evaluation so that conceit may be 
leveled with a desire for improvement. 

Pomona is just far enough from Los 
Angeles to make the gas shortage affect 
the lovers of theater who had made it 
a habit to attend the productions there. 
The drama department recognized an 
opportunity to serve the community and 
decided to establish a theater within the 
school and strive to make it so fine, so 
professional that people in the city and 
valley would enjoy coming to the plays 
whether or not they had personal in- 
terest in the players. 

To achieve this end it was necessary 
to build an audience, not only in num- 
bers, but one representative of all walks 
of life and all classes of society. Consul- 
tation with the voice and instrumental 
music departments brought about an en- 
thusiastic plan to organize all produc- 
tions into a theater season made up of 
the three plays, an opera, and a band 
concert and to sell tickets at a low rate. 
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These tickets sold and continue to sell 
at $1.00 plus sales tax. 

In all advertising and general solicita- 
tion the emphasis was placed on the 
great educational service which a sym- 
pathetic and discriminating audience 
can render young people. The response 
was immediate. People were interested 
and codperative. The low cost made 
them pay the dollar with little or no 
hesitation. Possessing the season ticket, 
they came oftener than they might have 
and became interested in the project as 
well as in the plays. The first year there 
were 350 season ticket holders, the 
second year 850, and the third year 
1,500. 

The moral effect on the students was 
tremendous. These were no longer just 
school plays. This was a community 
project. They reacted accordingly. 
They tried harder, and they played 
better. This was real theater. Here was 
a responsibility to a real audience, and 
the productions compared favorably 
with professional plays. In spite of the 
very low price of the season ticket and 
the fact that the money is divided five 
ways, each production has had more 
money with which to work than any ever 
before. 

The community, too, has expressed 
its appreciation of a high standard of 
entertainment and education. The name 
“Our Theater” came when the city li- 
brarian so addressed her check—our 
first subscriber. It is indeed our theater. 
And we feel that within the school there 
is great educational democracy when 
the vocal and instrumental departments 
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of music, the drama department, the 
stagecraft class, the art department, the 
journalism, home economics, sewing, 
and English classes, and many more 
teachers and students in countless ways 
combine to offer an “artist course” for 
the school and the community. 


N mathematics a child is prepared 

step by step, and if the principle is 
assimilated he is ready for life whether 
he uses his knowledge in engineering or 
in simple computation. The basis should 
be the same in any learning process 
though the application will differ with 
the character, aptitude, and ambition of 
the person. Training in public speaking 
should prepare a student for conversa- 
tion or law. If drama is truly taught 
students will find themselves ready for 
a better cultural life or a professional 
career. 

Speech arts will bring enrichment and 
discipline whatever the life work. The 
close contact of large groups in class- 
room and rehearsal situations increases 
understanding and appreciation of 
human character. Wide participation 
and the requisite follow-through in 
forensic competition and dramatics dis- 
cover, develop, and chasten talent. 

Imagination is directed for good or 
evil insofar as the individual catches the 
possibilities of an idea and begins to 
serve it. Mankind benefits and the 
glories of the universe are revealed in- 
sofar as the individual can make prac- 
tical the good idea. This is the end and 
aim of the speech arts. 


Committee on Teacher Education Is Organized 


The Committee on Teacher Education, the American Council on Education’s 
newly appointed group charged with the responsibility for further implementing 
the work and findings of the Commission on Teacher Education, plans to devote 
its major attention to assisting school systems, institutions, and organized agencies 
with probleins involving the recruitment and education of teachers, bringing to 
bear upon those problems the experience of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 


cation and its professional staff. 


Several volumes reporting and analyzing the Commission’s experiences already 
are available, and additional publications are scheduled to appear this year. Those 
already published include Teachers for Our Times, Evaluation in Teacher Edu- 


cation, Teacher Education in Service, and The College and Teacher Education. 











Speech Arts Should Serve 


The Pupil Today 


N the speech arts as in all other fields 

of learning, past experience creates 
the stockpile on which individuals draw 
for their knowledge, beliefs, and actions, 
but present and anticipated experiences 
furnish the motives for drawing on that 
stockpile and adding to it. 


All too frequently in the classroom, 
we seem to fall into the error of using 
procedures which exclude either recog- 
nition of the past experience on the one 
hand or the motivating power of present 
and future need on the other. Let us 
grant that we all recognize the value of 
speech as a means to communication 
and that practice will improve the ease 
and effectiveness with which we com- 
municate. Good! Shall we turn then 
to the textbook which we have at hand 
and discover what speech exercises the 
editors have devised for us? No. At 
that point in any particular classroom, 
we should pause for two items of busi- 
ness. First, to take inventory of the 
stockpiles on hand, and, secondly, to 
discover what building needs there will 
be during the semester. 


HERE are many ways of taking 
inventory. The office records will 
furnish us with personal data on each 
student, and an assignment which re- 
quires the pupil to make a simple talk 
about a subject with which he is thor- 
oughly familiar and a second extempo- 
raneous talk, even on a nonsense sub- 
ject, will furnish the teacher with the 
necessary information concerning each 
pupil’s social background, poise, imagi- 
nation, and speech tools which make for 
success or failure in speech situations. 
Having made these discoveries, the 


q By HELEN L. WIRT 





q Miss Wirt writes that she believes 
that as a nation we should take our 
activities out of the passive mood and 
turn to the active by making our class- 
room laboratories a place where 
young people learn by doing for a 
present purpose. The speech arts, she 
explains in this article, are admirably 
suited for this purpose, especially for 
developing in us capacities for the 
fine art of living. 

Miss Wirt. who has served as an 
instructor of drama in Oakland for the 
past seventeen years, is head of the 
English Department in Oakland High 
School. She is a past president of the 
California State Drama Teachers As- 
sociation and is an associate editor 
on the staff of the “California Journal 
of Secondary Education.” 





teacher may continue to make such as- 
signments every week or every two 
weeks throughout the semester, this 
practice making perfect those things 
which the pupils already do well, and 
making habitual those imperfections 
which they have—the whole monoto- 
nous routine process leaving a dull, dis- 
pirited, and undeveloped class. 

There doesn’t seem much point today 
in talking about my most exciting ad- 
venture just because I’m hoping that 
five or ten or fifteen years from now I 
may be a lawyer or a business execu- 
tive. But there are some situations 
which make demands upon the pupil’s 
skill to communicate here and now. Be- 
fore long, there will be a class meeting. 
That will require three kinds of inter- 
related skills from each pupil: (1) the 
ability to think; (2) the ability to ex- 
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press effectively what he is thinking; 
and (3) the power to listen with under- 
standing and tolerance. Strangely 
enough many of us in the classroom 
seem to believe that time spent in mak- 
ing hobby talks and book reviews is 
profitable, but that time spent in mak- 
ing motions, practicing nomination 
speeches, greetings, introductions, 
leave-takings, telephone conversations, 
and interviews is time taken from the 
high purpose of education. 

It is as though somehow we could 
shelve now those beautiful marble 
blocks with which to build tomorrow’s 
temple, as though we should know how 
to conduct ourselves in a temple any- 
way, even though we hadn’t done a little 
living in less stately edifices as “the 
swift seasons roll.” 

Education should develop in us ca- 
pacities for the fine art of living. Indeed 
this is the whole purpose of education, 
and education is the sole means of mak- 
ing living fine. Merely “to do,” how- 
ever, is not to live, and merely to “talk 
about what is good to do” is not to live. 
We must find out first of all what it is 
that we desire to do or have need to do 
and then practice doing it, but from the 
practicing take care to see that improve- 
ment comes. 


M2?! of us have occasion to prac- 
tice and to listen to the various 
methods of oral communication in the 
following order: conversation, speech- 
making, reading; yet it would not be 
safe to conclude, therefore, that every 
pupil in every class needs practice in 
that order or degree, for any individual 
may excel or be deficient in skill in any 
one method. 


Let us consider, however, the art of - 


conversation as it may well be practiced 
in the classroom. Always, first of all, 
not conversation for the sake of convers- 
ing, but for a purpose—and the teacher 
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always will discover the pupil purposes 
if she will look for them. 

The books the pupils are reading will 
serve as one motive for conversation. 
For years we have assigned written and 
oral book reviews. I would not discount 
the value of an oral or a written book 
review if either assignment is made in 
the interests of a specific purpose, 
I would merely point out that as lay- 
men we do not write papers or make 
speeches about the books we read, but 
we very often enjoy talking about them 
with our friends. Often, too, our enjoy- 
ment of a particular book, play, or film 
is enhanced by what a friend has said 
to us about it. Often we read, hear, or 
see one or the other because another 
friend has recommended it. 

Suppose we use leisure reading, then, 
as a subject for classroom conversation. 
The method and the practice may follow 
some such pattern as this: 

1. Several weeks of outside-class-time 
reading. 

2. Progress reports, kept by the students for 
the teacher’s inspection, of what and how 
much they are reading. 

3. A preliminary meeting in groups for in- 
formal discussion of the reading and to select 
a chairman. 

4. Further reading. 

5. A second meeting in groups to select a 
theme or a setting or both as a background for 
the presentation of the book discussions to the 
whole class. 

6. Further reading which probably will be 
followed by group meetings called by the stu- 
dents at their own time and convenience, but 
not necessarily. 

7. A third meeting to crystalize the group 
procedure. 

8. The presentation to the class by each 
group of the reading-discussion, review, 
round-table, panel, symposium (whatever we 
may choose to call it). 

9. An interesting and valuable final step, if 
the equipment is available, a recording of the 
discussion which the class votes to be the most 
worthy. 

To some it will appear that days spent 
in discussion are a waste of time. To 
me, it seems very much more vital and 
effective to have all the pupils in a class 






































carrying on, from time to time, purpose- 
ful conversations, a thing which every- 
one finds occasion for doing, than to 
constrain all the rest of the class to listen 
to an individual dissertation on a book 
or any other subject, which we rarely 
have occasion to give unless we become 
professional critics and reviewers. Both 
methods require attentive and under- 
standing listeners, but the group pres- 
entation has all the advantages for both 
listeners and speakers which we are 
coming to recognize in forum discus- 
sions in community life. 


HERE are many other natural con- 

versation situations easily adapted 
to classroom procedure, many of them 
less formal than the book-review round- 
table. Most pupils have occasion during 
the secondary school years to attend 
dinners and banquets. All of them meet 
with others around smaller dinner tables 
in their own homes and in the homes 
of their friends. Such a situation pro- 
vides motive for acquiring many bits of 
knowledge and social skills. The class- 
room is a classroom. It need not trouble 
us that it is not something else. We 
need only be concerned that what tran- 
spires in the classroom prepares us to 
meet well the situations found some- 
where else. 

Thus, we are to attend a dinner. That 
is sufficient motivation for a piece of re- 
search work suitable to the demands of 
the occasion and the abilities of the 
pupil. For assignment the students may 
choose whether they will attend a family 
dinner, be guests at a friend’s home, 
become after-dinner speakers at a ban- 
quet, or appear at a tea. All involve dis- 
covering and practicing the appropriate 
social etiquette and thinking up suitable 
conversation at the final presentation of 
these Barmecide feasts for the amuse- 
ment, amazement, and instruction of the 
remainder of the class. This is speech 
practice for an immediate purpose. 


SPEECH ARTS SHOULD SERVE THE PUPIL TODAY 
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Current events have not ceased to 
have value in the classroom. Indeed, 
the radio undoubtedly has increased and 
broadened the interest of boys and girls 
in public affairs of our times. But again, 
it is our custom to converse about such 
matters, not often to mount the orator’s 
soap-box. A committee of boys and 
girls might prepare a list of topics which 
are of vital concern to them, to the com- 
munity, to the nation, or to the world. 
The pupils will group themselves by 
choosing the topic which interests them 
most. 

Now such a conversational group 
may detour easily into a desultory and 
noisy discussion of all manner of sub- 
jects except the one chosen. However, 
if a chairman is chosen to summarize 
the conclusions reached by the group, 
if a secretary is appointed to record the 
points made by each person in the group 
and the number of times any one person 
strays from the subject, the group will 
be held to the topic and purposeful dis- 
cussion will ensue. Frequently, indeed, 
enough enthusiasm will be aroused to 
carry them on to look up further ma- 
terial on the topics and to appeal for 
a debate or a panel discussion on the 
issues. 


Other conversations which may be as 
easily practiced in the classroom with 
similar methods are telephone calls, 
interviews, directions for finding spe- 
cific locations, and radio round-tables. 


One cannot speak convincingly with- 
out having developed the art of think- 
ing, nor listen intelligently without 
being able to recognize the logic or to 
detect the flaws in the reasoning of a 
speaker. There are timely speeches 
which students may prepare and to 
which other students may listen. These 
will give practice both in logical organi- 
zation and in sound deduction. The 
practice may save both speaker and 
listener from falling into the snare of 
the false generalization, the half-truths, 
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and the conclusions embodying false 
implications. 

The radio speech, too, with or with- 
out a live microphone will capture the 
interest of any boy or girl today, and 
his practice may run the gamut from 
announcer through weather forecaster, 
sports reviewer, news commentator, and 
commercial satirist. 


F dramatization and the theater, 

Eva Le Gallienne has written, “Na- 
ture is made up of love and death, of 
joy and sorrow, of pain and ecstasy; 
all these things converge and mingle to 
form that curious and poignant rhythm 
which we call life. So with the theater.” 
So with dramatization in the classroom. 
There is more learning to be found 
through taking part in a scene which 
others have lived than either in reading 
or in talking about it. The pupil who 
with a group of others recreates some 
portion of life through dramatization 
has at once “held a mirror up to nature” 
and “drawn the Thing as he sees it, for 
the God of Things as they are.” 


AS one cannot speak with authority 
without having trained himself to 
think, so one cannot interpret the 
printed page either for himself or an- 
other without having grasped the 
thought and purpose of the writer. 
Reading, then, like the other speech arts, 
must be purposeful. The pupil who 
reads to another what he himself has 
not understood has wasted his own time 
and that of his audience. The assign- 
ment in reading should be not to read, 
but to read for a purpose, and that pur- 
pose must more often than not be indi- 
cated by the teacher, who in turn must 
be guided by pupil need and purpose. 

Shall we study poetry after a chrono- 
logical plan, taking the poets page by 
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page as their works are set down in 
some chance textbook? There isn’t 
much living to be found in that method. 
But we are in the midst of a war, or in 
the struggle for peace. Or here there 
has occurred a scene of racial hatred; 
freedom and the rights of man are at 
stake. What do the poets have to say 
of these things? Each one reads the 
passages which he has found expressing 
the poet’s views on the subject. As there 
is beauty in music and light and color, 
so is there beauty in words and lines 
as the poet arranges them. Let’s go on 
a still hunt for passages which express 
sound and color and movement and feel- 
ing and read them to each other. 

Poets are not without humor; it was 
an amusing show we saw, but Bret 
Harte, Eugene Field, Dorothy Parker, 
and Ogden Nash are in their moods just 
as riotously funny. Let’s go searching 
another time and read passages from 
our discoveries so clearly to each other 
that we can all share the poet’s amuse- 
ment. Such reading achieved through 
poetry can be accomplished with any 
other written material: directions for 
the geometry problem, Washington’s 
Farewell Address, Robert Benchley on 
Dozing, The Twenty-third Psalm. 

Pupils will learn to read quickly and 
with understanding those things which 
have demonstrable bearing upon their 
own lives. The pupil lives today in the 
expectation of tomorrow, and so what 
he reads today must begin with today 
or yesterday and radiate an illuminating 
light across the pathways of tomorrow. 
We need, however, to observe and be 
bound by two unalterables: (1) Time 
is precious; we must not waste it for 
others. And (2) the writer speaks to 
him who brings a desire and a will to 
understand. 





Music Education Improves 


Quality of Living 4 By WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN 


USIC can satisfy some of the 

most basic human needs. The in- 
stinctive craving for beauty, the neces- 
sity for a vital and wholesome emotional 
expression and a constructive use of 
dynamic emotional drives, the need for 
understanding one’s environment and 
for relaxation from the tensions it cre- 
ates, the desire for satisfying social re- 
lationships through sharing rich experi- 
ences with one’s fellows, the aspiration 
to nobility and idealism, the natural 
urge to find contact with a spiritual 
force beyond one’s self and to become 
identified with it—all these are im- 
portant to the well-being of every indi- 
vidual. 

These are the qualities of mind and 
spirit which have led men to develop 
great religion, great art, and idealistic 
forms of government. They are values 
which must be nurtured in a democratic 
society, and as music serves them it 
strengthens the democratic ideal. By 
its very nature, music intensifies and 
emotionalizes these values so that 
through music the best thoughts of our 
minds may become the deepest desires 
of our hearts. 


TH necessity for developing high 

standards of ethical and spiritual 
values and for promoting all types of 
activities which will contribute to the 
development of ideals has never been 
greater than it is today. With the cur- 
rent use of atomic power we are told 
that man is now able to harness the 
basic power of the universe to serve his 
own ends and that science has opened 
a new world of material potentialities 
the contemplation of which is stagger- 








4q Mr. Hartshorn’s fine analysis of the 
place of music education in the school} 
curriculum makes an important con- 
’ tribution to the current symposium on 
the “Fine Arts of Living,” for it shows 
how the study of music actually does 
improve living and how music itself 
can be made an important part of liv- 
ing, actively as well as passively. 
Mr. Hartshorn ia supervisor of music 
for the Los Angeles City Schools and 
for eleven years has acted as visiting 
instructor in music and music educa- 
tion at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He is the author of “Making 
Friends With Music,” a series of books 
in the field of music appreciation. In 
the past, he has been a member of 
the Music Departments of the Beverly 
Hills High School and of the Univer- 
sity High School, Los Angeles. 





ing. Whether this incredible power is 
to be used for the enrichment of life or 
for the utter annihilation of civilization 
depends upon the spiritual strength of 
the race and the ethical values that domi- 
nate man’s motives. 

Now that we have succeeded in 
harnessing such vast material power, is 
it not time to explore more thoroughly 
the many sources of spiritual power that 
are available to us? Music is one of the 
richest of these and, together with other 
fine arts, it can provide significant ex- 
periences through which we may find 
spiritual enrichment for our lives. 


THE implications of this point of view 
for the curriculum should be clear. 
Certainly, the curriculum’s responsibili- 
ties for the spiritual and aesthetic wel- 
fare of young people are among its most 
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basic obligations. It is not enough for 
education to teach the facts of life; it 
must develop also a quality of living. 
Knowledge and skills must be balanced 
by attitudes and ideals, and education 
must provide students with experiences 
which will refine their emotions, de- 
velop broad sympathies, and renew and 
enrich the spiritual aspects of their lives. 
These needs are so basic that the cur- 
riculum must strengthen all phases of 
its program in which these values are 
emphasized. 


Since the unique nature of the fine 
arts makes their contribution to these 
values potentially very rich, it is im- 
portant not only that the curriculum 
provide adequate offerings in the fine 
arts, but also that those who teach in 
these fields shall realize and make full 
use of these potentialities for the enrich- 
ment of human lives. 


Let no one regard this as a soft seg- 
ment of education either from the point 
of view of the teacher or from that of 
the student. The disciplines of the arts 
are severe and the development of aes- 
thetic values, appreciative attitudes, and 
ideals is one of the most difficult tasks 
in teaching. It would be tragic were we 
to shortchange a generation of young 
people by laboring under a shortsighted 
notion of what is practical and real. 
Nothing is more real to a person than 
his attitudes and ideals, and the most 
practical thing we can do right now is 
to develop some restraints and social 
controls to guide our use of the material 
power we have achieved. Ina very real 
sense the values which make for the 
“fine arts of living” can keep us from 
individual and collective chaos and an- 
nihilation. 


O emphasize the spiritual and ideal- 
istic values in the fine arts is not to 
imply that the musical experiences of 
our young people should be limited to 
the more grandiose masterpieces of 
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music literature. It is not the technical 
difficulty of a piece of music, but rather 
its artistic worth and the quality of its 
interpretation that make a musical ex- 
perience truly valuable; and a student 
who hears or sings the simple melody 
of a beautiful song may have a richly 
rewarding experience if its interpre- 
tation is meaningful. 

The young people in our junior and 
senior high schools are especially re- 
sponsive to experiences of this type. 
Their emotions are highly sensitized, 
their imaginations are alert, and they 
are eager to give loyalty and devotion 
to people and to ideals. Through sing- 
ing songs which express the ideals of 
freedom, the determination of cou- 
rageous peoples, and the spiritual faith 
of a race, boys and girls can identify 
themselves with these values both 
emotionally and intellectually. 


Some time ago the Music Educators 
National Conference published a list of 
classifications of songs which are fa- 
miliar to almost everyone, with the 
thought that they might be a source of 
strength in time of war. These general 
classifications, which are listed below, 
serve to illustrate the type of human 
values which may be enhanced through 
singing activities : 

1. Songs that are physically stimulating and 
which arouse, therefore, a strong emotional 
response. 

2. Songs with the sense of fun and vigorous, 
salty humor characteristic of a young and vig- 
orous people. 

3. Simple, heartwarming songs of love and 
longing—emotions which are shared by young 
and old, high and low, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

4. Songs of loyalty to our country, tributes 
testifying to our confidence and devotion. 

5. Songs asserting courage upheld by the 
strength of united purpose. 

6. Songs attesting man’s persistent faith in 
the ideals of human worth and the right of 
freedom. 

7. Songs expressing the serenity and peace 
that come from confident faith in things of the 
spirit. 

8. Songs that convey the stability and sense 














of belonging that derive from the sheltering, 
protective quality of family affections. 


9. Songs that promote friendliness among a 
group of people through their sharing the de- 
light of singing beautiful melodies together. 


10. Popular songs, 4. e., songs of the people 
because of common acceptance. 

The emphasis in music education 
under discussion here is no less im- 
portant in instrumental music than in 
vocal. As a matter of fact, the tendency 
to emphasize the routine and mechani- 
cal aspects of music is even greater in 
the instrumental field than in the vocal. 
It is of the utmost importance, therefore, 
that the music which our bands and 
orchestras play be worthy of their time 
and effort and that it have expressive 
qualities that will enrich the lives of 
those who perform it. As in vocal music, 
the interpretation must be alive, dy- 
namic, and meaningful and it should 
have a quality of enthusiasm as spon- 
taneous as though the beauty and mean- 
ing of the music were being discovered 
for the first time. 


Mv listening, in the broadest 
sense of the term, is the most 
fundamental part of the music program 
since neither individuals nor groups can 
learn to perform well until they have 
first learned to listen both to themselves 
and to others. We learn to produce tone 
and to reproduce pitch by listening. 
First we hear a tone, then we develop 
the ability to think a tone—to hear it 
with our mind’s ear—and then to pro- 
duce it. Every good conductor knows 
that if the members of a chorus or an 
instrumental organization are to per- 
form with any real unity of ensemble 
it is essential that they listen to one an- 
other while they are performing. 

In its relation to the curriculum, how- 
ever, music listening should go beyond 
that which is necessary as a part of 
musical performance. Certainly no one 
would want the musical experiences of 
young people to be limited to the music 
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they can produce for themselves, and it 
is as an extension of the students’ own 
musical performances that the music 
listening program is most valuable. 


Unfortunately there is a tendency to 
permit music listening to become pas- 
sive, to emphasize facts about music 
instead of the meaning of the music it- 
self, and to regard music listening as a 
process by which “culture” from some 
remote period is superimposed upon the 
listener. These are pitfalls to be avoided 
with the utmost diligence. When it is 
properly directed, however, music 
listening is definitely an activity, and a 
very rewarding one, and it can provide 
experiences which are truly creative in 
the psychological sense of the word. 


Listening to music is so much a part 
of the ordinary activities of most people 
that it is important for everyone to know 
how to listen and what to listen for in 
music. When young people know how 
to hear what they should hear in a piece 
of music, they have a basis upon which 
they can make their own response to 
the music; and it should be recognized 
that the response of students to music 
is of greatest importance if the purpose 
is to develop attitudes and an apprecia- 
tive sense of values. 


WHILE there should be no place in 
the music classroom for anything 
that is cheap and unworthy of inclusion 
in a serious educational program, there 
is a great quantity of music currently 
being heard in motion pictures and on 
the radio which is useful and of con- 
structive value in vitalizing a program 
of music listening. The alert and in- 
ventive teacher will be informed, there- 
fore, concerning worth-while music cur- 
rently to be heard on radio programs 
and in motion pictures and will modify 
the content of her courses in order to 
include as much of this music as is ap- 
propriate. 

Sometimes this will be done in order 
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to prepare the students for forthcoming 
programs and in other cases the re- 
sourceful teacher will use these out-of- 
school experiences as a means of moti- 
vating interest in related instructional 
material. In this way the students may 
come to feel that their musical activi- 
ties in school are related to their normal 
interests outside of school and to realize 
that music is a living and dynamic art 
which is of general interest and impor- 
tance in the world today. 

Although it is desirable that students 
shall come to feel that music is some- 
thing they can really understand and 
about which they can express them- 
selves freely and intelligently, there also 
is a place in the music program for the 
type of experience in which the student 
realizes he is in the presence of great 
and rare beauty and that this music has 
a meaning which is beyond his complete 
understanding. He can feel its power 
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and respond to its beauty, but he real- 
izes that its real value lies in a spiritual 
quality that reinforces his intuitive sense 
of the Infinite. 

These are days of extreme tensions, 
and the ordinary experiences of peo- 
ple—both young and old—are decidedly 
overstimulating. Through wisely di- 
rected musical activities we may move 
from a world of brutality to one of 
beauty, from tension to relaxation, from 
emotional unrest to inner poise, from 
confusion to harmony. 

Beethoven once referred to one of the 
movements of his great Missa Solemnis 
as a “Prayer for outward as well as in- 
ward peace.” During the writing of the 
preceding paragraph the world heard 
the announcement that will mean “out- 
ward peace.” Let us make certain that 
education makes full use of all music’s 
rich potentialities as a source of “inner 
peace” and spiritual strength. 


Red Cross Announces Nutrition Program 


In an effort to assist in the rebuilding of a strong America—from small chil- 
dren to high-school students to adults—the American Red Cross offers its newest 
nutrition program, the secondary school course. The course has been developed 
through close codperation of Red Cross Nutrition Service and the American 


Junior Red Cross. 
the Red Cross chapters. 


Information on the program may be obtained locally through 


Whether a school is large or small, learning therein about nutrition gains force 
in a setting where a laboratory is accessible and where there is leadership not only 
by a nutrition teacher but by specialists in related subjects like science, health 
education, social studies, and the expressive arts. Two workable plans, both based 
on these factors, have been outlined in which all students completing the course 
are eligible for Red Cross nutrition certificates. 

Plan No. 1 has special appeal to larger schools seeking core material for inte- 
grating study, laboratory, and other experiences of several classes. The set-up 
is ideal when collaboration exists between codperating departments. It is planned 
that one teacher is to be assigned to codrdinate the material contained in the course. 

Plan No. 2, basically the same as the first plan, is designed for smaller schools 
where the nutrition course is an elective. Two projects are given to each child 
for him to develop individually outside the regular class work. In such an arrange- 
ment, the knowledge gained outside of class will be taken back to the nutrition 
class and reports presented on the progress of the project. Home Economists or 
Red Cross authorized nutrition instructors teach the core material of the course. 
Unlimited codperation of all departments in the school is imperative for success 


of the program. 














ie most school situations music ex- 
periences are made possible to all 
boys and girls throughout the ele- 
mentary school and into the junior high 
school. But in the senior high school 
music tumbles from the curriculum, and 
thereby the theory of democracy in edu- 
cation in the field of music is seriously 
threatened. 

Senior high school students have diffi- 
culty in finding a place in school life for 
music because of collegiate require- 
ments, war-time additions to the cur- 
riculum, and the prevalent use of the 
six-period day. Particularly since the 
Pearl Harbor disaster and our entry 
into the war, there has been a decline in 
registration for music classes. Those 
most affected are the theory groups 
(harmony and music fundamentals and 
techniques) and boys’ glee clubs. It is 
only in the semester just past that num- 
bers in music classes are on the increase 
again. 


HE time element is the greatest 

hazard to the school music pro- 
gram at the secondary level. But the 
music teachers have not acknowledged 
defeat. How they have carried on their 
work and continued to give boys and 
girls an opportunity to participate in 
music activities makes a most interesting 
story. 

Instrumental instructors have had a 
difficult time keeping their organizations 
manned, and so many of them have had 
to resort to teaching in small groups 
with only an occasional massed re- 
hearsal. The students want their music. 
They flock into the instrumental rooms 
before school and at the noon hour, or 





Secondary Music Leaps 
Some Hurdles 


4 By ELEANOR V. SHORT 





4q During recent years, many persons 
have become concerned over the fact 
that there seems to be less and less 

. time for individual classes of the fine 
arts type in the junior high school 
and senior high curriculum. Music 
has been one of the chief sufferers 
from the over-crowded condition of 
the curriculum, but music instructors 
have resorted to various ways of 
leaping the time hurdle successfully. 
How they are doing this is recounted 
in the present article. 

Miss Short is supervisor of music 
education in the San Jose City 
Schools. Besides studying at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, at College of 
the Pacific, and at Stanford, she has 
done graduate work at the Matthay 
School in London, at the Akadamie of 
Music in Munich, and at the Mozart- 
eum in Salzburg. She has been 
identified with school music in San 
Jose for several years, first as a 
teacher and then as a supervisor, and 
is music editor of the San Jose “Mer- 
cury Herald.” 





in free periods, pick up their instru- 
ments, and in no time are bowing or 
blowing away. 

Vocal teachers have similar problems. 
But though the boys’ glee clubs may 
have vanished from the curriculum, the 
boys have not disappeared from the 
music room. You can hear a quartet 
harmonizing during noon hour. Here a 
boy is rehearsing for a radio date; in 
the next room, a group of boys is at 
work on a skit for a studentbody 
assembly. 

More than ever before, it has become 
impossible to evaluate the work of the 
music teacher by the number of actual 
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classes assigned to her, or by the num- 
ber of students in those classes. Some 
of her most important work is unlisted 
and unadvertised, though not unsung. 


Mvsic history as such may have 
disappeared from the schedule, 
but not from life in the music wing. 
There is the bulletin board out in the 
hall, kept up-to-date by the students, 
which heralds all local music events, 
posts articles and pictures of interest, 
and invites the passer-by to drop in 
some noon for phonograph music. The 
progressive teacher previews all im- 
portant concerts, playing on the phono- 
graph, or having performed by students 
or guests, music from the coming pro- 
gram, with brief comments on the artist. 

One teacher of whom I know invites 
students and faculty to bring box 
lunches to the music room during noon 
hour for the previews. The rattle of 
paper napkins is surprisingly curbed, 
and there is a willing clean-up commit- 
tee which functions at the conclusion. 

Some schools provide noon recitals 
open to the studentbody and faculty. 
The recitalists are gifted students, post- 
graduates, students from the nearby col- 
lege, or townsfolk who give their 
services for the growth of music enjoy- 
ment in the school. 

At one school where a P. A. system 
blares popular music in the “quad” dur- 
ing noon hours, an enterprising music 
educator encouraged a school music 
club to sponsor an occasional playing of 
serious music. A request box was fur- 
nished, and a vital interest in the selec- 
tion of recordings was shown. 

Most high schools have all too few 
opportunities for boys and girls to sing. 
Of course there are the glee clubs, which 
in most cases are open to all students and 
therefore not too selective in quality. 
And there are small ensembles, often 
student-organized. In some cases even, 
there is one select organization, usually 
an a cappella choir, where voices must be 
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chosen carefully. There are some half- 
hearted attempts at assembly singing. 

Determined efforts have been made 
recently in many localities to provide 
more opportunities for singing and to 
improve the quality of such singing. 
Some of the devices used to bring about 
more singing have been accomplished 
through student codperation. The music 
teacher gives brief and simple instruc- 
tions in song leading to one student from 
each of the organized registration or 
homeroom classes, thus developing 
student leaders. Simple and well-liked 
songs, chosen by these students, are pre- 
pared carefully with the teacher. Each 
student then returns to his regular class 
armed with mimeographed words and 
teaches the songs to his group. Later in 
the week these songs are used in general 
assembly. When a student leader has 
gained sufficient confidence, he is al- 
lowed to conduct the entire assembly. 

It has been noted that a successful 
student leader often is able to elicit 
better singing from an assembly than a 
teacher. Occasionally student leaders 
have been allowed to invade study halls 
for five minute “sings,” particularly just 
before a rally, to put over a new school 
song. 

A boys’ quartet, a glee club, or the 
a cappella choir on the stage, if well pre- 
pared beforehand, will make assembly 
singing more spirited. Some friendly 
competition between the students in the 
assembly and those on the stage is effec- 
tive. Incidentally, this is a good method 
of introducing the special music groups 
to the studentbody. The school band, 
or orchestra, can function in the same 
manner. 

Corridor carol singing at Christmas 
time has become a tradition in some 
schools. A special group such as a choir 
carols in the halls, and students in class- 
rooms are invited to join in the singing. 
At the close of the last day of school 
before Christmas vacation, it is a happy 
and thrilling experience to hear how 




















quickly the entire school catches the 
spirit and bursts into song. 


ONE of the finest means of expos- 
ing the majority of high school 
students to music is through the integra- 
tion of music with other subjects. For 
success along this line, it is necessary 
that the school principal and the curricu- 
lum committee be progressive in spirit 
and willing to experiment ; and it is im- 
perative that the music teacher be alert, 
tireless, and interested in many types of 
subject matter. 

As one contemplates the vistas of pos- 
sibilities along this line of endeavor, it is 
easy to see that the fine music teacher 
must be far more than a dispenser of 
music techniques and a director of per- 
forming groups. He must be resource- 
ful in the extreme; he must have a 
youthful and sympathetic approach ; he 
must be possessed of the inquiring mind. 
But where the clock watcher and the 
lethargic salary-collector shun such ad- 
ditional load and such mental activity, 
the real music leader is stimulated con- 
stantly by his successes and by his pro- 
fessional contacts with teachers in other 
departments. His own cultural growth 
progresses by leaps and bounds as he 
seeks to widen the horizons of all stu- 
dents in music. 

Notable successes in the field of in- 
tegration have been realized in San Jose 
and in many other localities. Stockton 
High School and David Starr Jordan 
High School in Long Beach report en- 
thusiastic support from principal, 
supervisor, and teachers in the various 
subject fields. 

The technique involved is for the 
enterprising music teacher to present 
the idea to the teachers of each depart- 
ment, outlining some possible subjects 
for integration and asking for ideas on 
them. Consultations with the individual 
teacher are necessary in order to set the 
date when her class will be ready for 
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a music hour in the unit under consid- 
eration. Study of the outline or syllabus 
used in the class makes the music cor- 
relation more effective. The music hour 
may be given in the music room in a 
free period ; or the class in social studies, 
English literature, or Spanish may join 
with whatever music class is scheduled 
for the period, to the mutual benefit of 
both groups. 

- Subject matter is unlimited, as can be 
seen from the following suggestions: 
Economics classes when discussing con- 
sumer buying will find musical instru- 
ments of interest. In physics the science 
of tone producing is interesting. Eng- 
lish correlates widely—Shakespeare’s 
influence on music, relationship of music 
and poetry, the ballad in music. Lan- 
guage and history classes will be en- 
riched by the relating of music to the 
culture of the Orient, Spain, Russia, 
Mexico, and other Latin-American 
countries. Historically, music played its 
part in the Westward expansion. Home 
economics should include music for chil- 
dren in the home and for therapy. There 
is an affinity between music and art and 
architecture. 

This list could go on indefinitely, and 
it will change from year to year as other 
departments recognize the value of the 
music teacher to the development of 
other subjects. 


O NLY by stressing the scope and im- 
portance of the noncurricular of- 
ferings of music in secondary schools 
can we approach democracy in education 
through music. Since we cannot pos- 
sibly reach all or even a majority of 
students through the credit courses, it 
is the challenge of every wide-awake 
music teacher to discover as many ways 
as possible to carry music outside of his 
classroom into the school at large and 
to foster music enjoyment and lasting 
cultural growth in every child with 
whom he can establish contact. 








High School 


WO 17-year-old London girls, at 

8:55 one morning, apprehensively 
entered the shower room in a school in 
Tonypandy, a Welsh mining town. It 
had been roughly made over into an ex- 
amination room, and they sat down to 
a tough London University paper in 
German. They began at 9:00 a. m. and 
emerged at 7:00 p. m. They were in 
Wales for safety from bombing, but four 
times during the day the sirens screamed 
and bombs dropped round about, driv- 
ing the examinees to shelter. 

Of countless such incidents is the war 
story of Latymer, England’s largest co- 
educational high school, composed. No 
one considers the Tonypandy episode 
extraordinary. Wherever Latymer’s 
children were evacuated German bombs 
caught up with them, though none ever 
were killed or even hurt. Of 741 boys 
and girls on the roll in the fall of 1940, 
224 moved to “safe” areas and 517 
stayed in London. When, after three 
years’ scarcely interrupted respite, Lon- 
don began to take it again around 
D-Day, and flying bombs rained on 
every part of the city, the school regis- 
tration for the fall semester reached an 
all-time high of 922 students. These are 
the children of working-class London- 
ers, who seem so war-hardened by now 
that the hurt and bother of evacuation 
and separation and broken education 
outweigh the possibility of being 
bombed. 


ATYMER has been lucky. Edmon- 
ton, the borough in the county of 
Middlesex in which it stands, has suf- 
fered 200 high explosive incidents and 
a great amount of incendiary air raid 
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The War Story of an English 


4 By JOAN SKIPSEY 





4 American teachers and principals 
who have gone through the incon- 
veniences and discomforts of operat- 
ing a school during wartime will par- 
ticularly enjoy this account of what 
high school teaching in England has 
been like during recent years and, in 
reading it, will feel an increased sym- 
pathy for their colleagues across the 
Atlantic. Latymer, whose war story is 
told here, is England's largest coedu- 
cational high school. 

Miss Skipsey, the author of this ar- 
ticle, is an English newspaperwoman 
who worked on London suburban 
trade and Fleet Street papers and 
taught in the Journalism School of 
London University before coming to 
America in 1939. She wrote for United 
States papers and returned to London 
in 1941. As a Ministry of Information 
official there, she has met scores of 
American war correspondents and 
closely studied the operation of mu- 
tual aid. 





damage. It has been commonplace for 
the nights to be broken two, three, four 
times by alerts, with hundreds having 
their sleep disturbed and teachers and 
older boys on fire-watch duty being 
forced to rise from makeshift cots and 
patrol the school’s roof and playfields. 
It was not unknown for a child to arrive 
late, in the morning, with a note of 
apology from her mother that she was 
“not dug out till 3:00 a. m.” 

May Munns, physical training 
teacher, says that a disturbed night 
makes no immediately noticeable differ- 
ence to the children’s physical behavior. 
They are alert in games and show no 
nervousness. 














May Munns herself, fairheaded and 
good company, the schoolgirl’s dream of 
a PT mistress, was one of those girls 
who sweated out the German paper in 
a Tonypandy air raid. Her own story— 
that of a schoolgirl taking examinations 
under fire when the war began, a fully 
qualified teacher working under fire in 
the sixth year of war—tells plenty about 
British youth and education at war. 
But even she was a little surprised the 
Saturday morning two girls, who were 
neighbors, turned up for a hockey match 
at 10:00 a. m. although the same bomb 
had brought both their homes down on 
top of them in the early hours. 

“Tt was a match against another 
school,” she said. “I don’t think they 
would have turned up for a practice.” 


HOSE who believe Britain is build- 

ing progress on the rock of tradition 
can regard Latymer school as an ex- 
ample and a symbol. In 1624, one 
Edward Latymer bequeathed certain 
properties to trustees, on condition that 
they should choose from among the poor 
boys of Edmonton eight who were to 
be provided each year with a doublet, 
a pair of breeches either of frieze or of 
leather lined with linen; a shirt, a pair 
of woollen stockings, and a pair of shoes. 
He laid upon his trustees the duty of 
carrying out the several provisions of 
his will “unto the end of the world.” 

The school developed with the bless- 
ing of various other benefactors, until 
in 1909 the Middlesex County Council 
became trustees of the Foundation and 
in 1901 the admission of girls made 
Latymer one of the finest coeducational 
high schools in Britain. 

Boys and girls, about equal in num- 
bers, enter the school from surround- 
ing elementary schools—public schools 
in the American sense—at the age of 11. 
They are selected through an entrance 
examination, the results of which are 
considered together with their head 
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teacher’s recommendations. Parents 
who can afford to pay are charged full 
or part fees by the county of Middle- 
sex. On an average, two-thirds of the 
children hitherto have received their 
Latymer education free. From April 1 
on, under Britain’s new Education Act, 
no parents will have to pay high school 
fees. 

In sunny classrooms and modern 
laboratories, kitchens, and workshops, 
Latymer students learn English, lan- 
guages, math, history, geography, the 
sciences, and art. Most of the children 
in all such English schools aim to take 
a school-leaving examination set by the 
universities at 15 or 16. A pass is called 
“school certificate” ; a pass at university 
entrance standard is called “matricu- 
lation.” 

“School cert.” and “matric.” are the 
bugbears and nightmares of British 
teen-age lives, and many high schools, 
anxious for a high percentage of suc- 
cesses on the record, encourage students 
to sit who have a fair chance of pass- 
ing and let the rest fall out if they wish. 
At Latymer, however, everybody takes 
school certificate with his class. Victor 
Davis, headmaster, considers it every 
child’s right to have the educational 
discipline, the goal, and the chance of 
making out better than his class record, 
perhaps, promises. 


This has paid dividends. In June, 
when the flying bomb attacks were well 
under way, eighty-five students took the 
school certificate examination. These 
youngsters were just entering Latymer 
when war began. Most of them had 
been evacuated—which meant under- 
staffed schooling in ill-suited buildings 
in strange places ; worry over separation 
from parents, left in London to face un- 
known horrors; strange beds, food; 
strange faces at night around a strange 
fireside. Some had been evacuated five 
separate times. The examinations, last- 
ing a week, were held in the school 
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in London and were interrupted con- 
stantly by the sirens. At every alert, 
spotters dashed to the roofs, and the 
children dived under their desks when- 
ever their whistles indicated that a 
robot’s engine had cut out. 

Yet seventy-seven out of the whole 
eighty-five passed, forty-three with ma- 
triculation. 


VACUATION well run, of course, 
had great educational value in it- 
self. 

In one of Latymer school’s little colo- 
nies, at Mawnan, Cornwall, for ex- 
ample, two men and four women teach- 
ers took care of 100 children in the 
Methodist Chapel hall for two and one- 
quarter years. Their classrooms were 
the stage, the kitchen, and the assembly 
hall. The children’s homes ranged from 
baronial halls (whose owners brought 
them to school by Rolls Royce every 
morning until gas rationing drove them 
to use the public bus themselves) to 
farm cottage. In both they were met 
with love, which their teachers will 
never forget and which created a back- 
ground against which the strangeness 
and difficulties became not merely toler- 
able but stimulating. 

Hanging their work on a pliable 
framework of essential lessons, they 
combed the neighborhood for informa- 
tion. They learned its history from the 
very stones of its churches and castles. 
They learned its plants and animals by 
helping its farmers. They learned its 
rock and soil and contours by mapping 
and surveying its coast. They learned 
Cornish dialect and vocabulary. They 
learned how to behave as guests in a 
community and how to take an active 
part in local life as, their good manners 
appreciated, they began to be accepted 
as residents. They went into show busi- 
ness to raise funds for war charities. 
They played the village at cricket. 
They recorded their new life in essays 
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and verses, entitled “Rockclimbing,” 
“Caught by the Tide,” “A Cockney 
Transplanted,” and “The Flight of the 
Children.” They took the war with a 
sort of nonchalant excitement, writing 
as vividly as trained war reporters of 
“A Dogfight over Falmouth Bay Seen 
from a Front Seat.” 

In the fall of 1942, they foregathered 
once more in Latymer’s long corridors 
and big classrooms. They met fellow 
students returned from evacuation in 
the extreme East and the extreme West 
of these islands and the large core of 
students and teachers who had stayed 
in London throughout. They found the 
buildings a good bit grimier, the paint 
more chipped than when they went 
away. Some windows obviously broken 
or blasted long before still awaited re- 
pair (and still do). 

But it was home, and the school’s 
corporate life soon got going again with 
a swing. The year 1943 passed with 
no more violent war interference than 
blackout, fire-watching duties for all 
teachers and senior boys, shortage of 
sports clothing and equipment, books 
and stationery, and an increasingly seri- 
ous shortage of teachers while the num- 
ber of students increased. The school’s 
war effort included an Air Training 
Corps unit for the boys and a Girl’s 
Training Corps pretraining girls for the 
women’s services. The girls knitted 
steadily for the Forces, over 1,000 gar- 
ments in the first three years of the 
war. News of casualties and decorations 
among old boys trickled in. The school 
raised over £100 ($400) for its own 
twenty-six prisoners of war. 

Early in 1944 the Germans appeared 
over London again. Sirens disturbed 
the nights, and Latymer children saw 
homes burn again. Yet, that May they 
produced an historical play, “Richard 
of Bordeaux,” in their handsome audi- 
torium with such polish that the BBC 
later broadcast several scenes of it. 























yhbimare school’s boys and girls 
and teachers are the stuff of which 
Britain’s war effort has been made. 
They cope with the present by keeping 
their eyes on the future. 

Mr. Davis, the headmaster, is scarcely 
ever off the job. He has probably slept 
more nights in a cot in his office these 
last six years than in his own bed. He 
is tired, and sickness is always on the 
verge of catching up with his staff of 
forty-nine whole and part-time teachers, 
some of whom are retired people back 
on the job, and many of whom are ele- 
mentary school teachers not qualified 
by peace-time standards for high school 
work. 

They cherish such rewards as a re- 
cent letter to the headmaster from Ella 
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Brown, still one of his students when 
war began. Her brother, James, was 
killed in the Royal Navy Volunteer Re- 
serve. Now her fiancé, Sergeant Eric 
(“Ginger”) Berry, RAF, has been re- 
ported killed and buried in Rumania. 

Acknowledging her ex-headmaster’s 
letter of sympathy, she wrote: “You 
and the other members of the staff must 
feel very keenly the notices coming one 
after another of the deaths of your 
former pupils. I hope the fact that most 
of us own, to ourselves at least, that 
Latymer’s has given us, as well as the 
happy memories of school life, a back- 
ground and a basis for judgment that 
fits us to tackle many of life’s problems, 
will make your losses less painful. 

“Latymer’s meant much to Ginger 
and to my brother.” 


American Education Week Set for November 11 to 17 


The twenty-fifth annual observance of American Education Week will be 
observed November 11 to 17, 1945. Since its beginning in 1921, American Edu- 
cation Week has come to be a great annual nation-wide celebration of the ideals 
of free public education. It provides an opportunity for interpretation to the 
people of the meaning of education for free peoples. 

The theme for the twenty-fifth observance is “Education to Promote the 
General Welfare.” Concern for the general welfare is the great need of the world 
today. This is true if individuals are to have happy and challenging lives, if our 
nation is to find its way to a prosperous and harmonious future, and if the world 
is to achieve a stable and enduring peace. The schools have a major réle to play 
in developing citizens who will work together for the common good. 

Daily topics for American Education Week are as follows: 

Sunday, November 11—Emphasizing Spiritual Values. 

Monday, November 12—Finishing the War. 

Tuesday, November 13—Securing the Peace. 

Wednesday, November 14—Improving Economic Well-Being. 

Thursday, November 15—Strengthening Home Life. 

Friday, November 16—Developing Good Citizens. 

Saturday, November 17—Building Sound Health. 

American Education Week is sponsored by the National Education Associ- 
ation, the American Legion, the United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, in codperation with other national, 


state, and local groups. 





Parent-Juvenile Councils 


Prove Valuable 


HE question of how to handle cer- 
tain types of problem children in 

schools can be answered, in part at least, 
by the codperation of parent-juvenile 
councils acting with the teachers in 
alleviating juvenile delinquency. 

Authorities on behavior problems of 
youth agree that tendencies toward de- 
linquency are detected in the schools at 
an early age. These tendencies, noticed 
by the teacher, are corrected to a certain 
extent, but teachers have no authority 
to deal effectively with the problem. 
Parents too often resent any suggestion 
of wrong behavior, and consequently 
delinquency continues in the schools. 

Reached at an early stage, before 
habit patterns of anti-social conduct be- 
come fixed, the tendency toward delin- 
quency is nipped in the bud. For this 
reason the Altadena Youth Plan has 
been developed, and the pupil usually 
responds effectively to the juvenile 
council procedure which it utilizes. 


HE Altadena Youth Plan dates back 

to September, 1943, when the Alta- 
dena Juvenile Council was organized. 
The Council has been so successful in 
handling the problems referred to it by 
the school people that the plan of or- 
ganization is spreading to other com- 
munities. Not only have we handled 
all problems referred to us by the local 
schools, but we have taken care also of 
sixty-four cases referred by the Sheriff’s 
Office of Los Angeles County. Many 
of these latter cases definitely were 
school cases and could have been re- 
ferred directly to a citizens’ or parents’ 
council acting in the school so that the 
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4 “Authorities on juvenile delinquency 
are of the opinion that a large per- 
centage of it can be detected in the 
schools in the early stages. They 
agree also that at this period reha- 
bilitation steps are most effective.” 
So writes the author of this article in 
explanation of the causes back of the 
inauguration of the Altadena Youth 
Plan, of which he is director. The 
article presented herewith describes 
how the parent-juvenile councils, 
which are developed under the plan, 
function to anticipate delinquency 
and to keep boys and girls out of the 
courts. 

Mr. Whitehead, who writes the ar- 
ticle, is a practicing attorney in Los 
Angeles, whose avocation is child 
welfare work. He has served as pub- 
lic defender and later as trial deputy 
in the District Attorney's Office, and 
he has conducted private classes in 
criminal law and procedure. He has 
served as chairman of the Altadena 
Juvenile Council Plan and is the 
author of the “Manual of Procedure” 
described in the article. 





stigma of an arrest would have been 
avoided. 

In Los Angeles County, there are a 
number of similar citizens’ juvenile 
councils now operating, following the 
outline of the Altadena Plan set forth 
in the manual—prepared by the chair- 
man of the Altadena Juvenile Council 
to assist in the organization and proce- 
dures of similar councils elsewhere. 
Others are in the formative stage in this 
and other counties in California. Two 
parents’ councils are operating in the 
Pasadena City School system. 








The Altadena juvenile council plan 
is recommended by the district attorney 
and the sheriff of Los Angeles County. 
The latter of these has said, “It is be- 
yond doubt one of the most progressive 
and effective methods undertaken to 
control juvenile delinquency.” 


WEEN a parents’ juvenile council 
is to be organized in a school, 
questionnaires are sent by school au- 
thorities to parents in their school dis- 
trict. This is for the purpose of (1) 
gaining sanction for a council, (2) find- 
ing who will consent to serve on such 
a council, and (3) finding who will con- 
sent to act as an adviser to some child 
when the council finds it necessary to 
appoint an adviser. 

Those stating their willingness to act 
as advisers are asked to report generally 
on their social and economic back- 
grounds, their avocations and interests, 
so that a harmonious association at the 
outset may be assured by the matching 
of the youth’s and his adviser’s interests. 

From those answering question- 
naires, school authorities will select a 
group of nine for the first council. The 
organization meeting will be held on 
call; the chairman, vice-chairman, and 
secretary will be elected; and the re- 
maining six will act on the council. The 
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principal, school counselor, truant of- 
ficer, and psychiatric worker are asked 
to be present at council sessions as con- 
sultants to the parents’ council. A pro- 
fessional worker should act as instructor 
to advisers. 


HEN the council has been organ- 

ized, teachers will report the cases 
of problem children to their principal 
or to the truant officer, who will notify 
the parents that they are to appear with 
their child before the parents’ council. 
Usually parents are agreeable to this 
procedure, but if they indicate that they 
will not codperate they are given the 
alternative of having the case reported 
to the law enforcement officers. 

When a child appears before the 
council, the parent is interviewed with 
the child, and again each one separately. 
The council is probing for the cause of 
the delinquency and is searching out a 
possible remedy for the situation. 
Usually the youngster may need some- 
one outside of his own family to help 
him with his problems, so an adviser is 
selected for him. 

The parents, acting in codperation 
with the school authorities, can do much 
in assisting youngsters to meet problems 
and can give constructive criticisms 
where their assistance is requested. 


Help for Leyden University 


The University of Zurich in Switzerland has announced plans to aid in the 
rehabilitation of the University of Leyden. The proposed undertaking, which is 
a token of appreciation on behalf of the many Zurich professors who have studied 
at tne renowned University, includes a speedy restoration of its various depart- 
ments and library. To get Leyden University off to a good start, Zurich faculty 
members intend to conduct classes in the early months of the institution’s rebirth. 

The history of Leyden’s University during the occupation is one of continuous 


suppression and unbroken intellectual revolt. 


In November, 1940, both teachers 


and students protested vehemently against the expulsion of Jewish professors and 
pupils ; as a result, the Germans closed the University. The Nazis tried repeatedly 
to lure the students back to work under their auspices—but unsuccessfully. 

Rich in historical significance, the University was founded by William the 
Silent in 1575, in recognition of Leyden’s firm and heroic stand in the struggle 


against Spanish domination. 





A Plan for Evaluation of 


Teacher Load 


WEE a number of plans for 
teacher load evaluation have 
been suggested, for the most part they 
either are so complex as to be impracti- 
cal in application or so simple that they 
fail to accomplish their purpose. The 
fact remains, however, that the unit of 
student credit does not offer a valid 
measure of teacher load and that a better 
measure thus is needed. 

The plan that is presented in this 
article is a compromise between the two 
extremes. It has the tentative approval 
of the faculty and administration of San 
Francisco Junior College and now is.in 
the hands of a committee for final study. 


| approaching the problem of teacher 
load at the junior college level, we 
took a number of factors into consider- 
ation: 


1. A formal lecture of the Wheeler 
Hall type is a greater physical strain 
and involves a more careful preparation 
than does the informal classroom lecture 
or discussion. 

2. A distinction must be made be- 
tween laboratory periods in which the 
instructor is in constant attendance and 
those in which the instructor is rela- 
tively free to grade papers or to do simi- 
lar work. 

3. Classes that involve daily or weekly 
paper grading as a fundamental part of 
the instructional method place a heavier 
sustained burden on the-teacher than do 
classes in which paper grading is limited 
to a verification of learning through 
short quizzes and, perhaps, a term- 
paper. 

4. While the time required to prepare 
a lecture or a class discussion is inde- 
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4 By LUTHER H. LYON 





4q Last October the “Journal” printed 
an article outlining the factors which 
must be considered in arriving at a 
valid estimate of teacher load, factors 
in addition to the obvious elements 
of enrollment and number of classes 
taught. The present article follows 
up this earlier analysis of the prob- 
lem by presenting a plan worked out 
by a faculty committee at the San 
Francisco Junior College, a system 
of evaluating teacher load about to 
be tried for the first time during the 
present school year. Many readers 
undoubtedly will question certain 
features of the proposed plan, and 
they may disagree with some of the 
author’s assumptions — for example, 
that a formal lecture-type of presen- 
tation deserves more weighting than 
a discussion-type — but they will be 
intrigued by the system itself. 

Mr. Lyon is an instructor in the San 
Francisco Junior College. Formerly, 
he was head of the Accounting De- 
partment at the University of North 
Dakota, and just prior to going to San 
Francisco was a member of the fac- 
ulty of San Mateo Junior College. For 
several years he was chief account- 
ant in the Office of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Alameda County. 





pendent of the enrollment, the “paper 
work” involved in recording attendance, 
the time spent in student conferences, 
and the fatigue factor increase with the 
enrollment. 

5. The teaching of off-campus classes 
and evening classes on the campus in- 
creases the instructor’s load to the 
extent that additional travel time is re- 
quired. 

6. A new course places an increased 

















burden on the teacher. Unless this is 
recognized, the instructor is penalized 
for crawling out of his academic rut. 
(A new course well may be defined as 
one that the instructor has not offered 
in the last three years. ) 

7. An advisory system can operate 
successfully only if advisers are allowed 
time to perform their duties as advisers 
and if their load is understood to in- 
crease as their number of advisees in- 
creases. 

8. Special services must be evaluated 
in determining equitable teacher loads. 
Some of our best educational values are 
to be found in our extracurricular activi- 
ties. Club sponsorship, committee work, 
the presidency of the faculty association, 
and similar activities should carry load 
credit. 


9. Acommittee, selected from diverse 
subject fields, should sit as a board of 
review to determine the credit to be 
allowed for paper grading and for spe- 
cial service. (The temporary committee 
appointed at San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege is comprised of the librarian, the 
registrar, and five instructors. ) 


WHEN the evaluation plan was first 
presented to the faculty, there was 
much discussion as to the validity of the 
weighting of different factors. This con- 
cern disappeared in large measure as 
instructors came to realize that the plan 
offers checks and balances and that in 
total it gives a reasonably valid picture 
of the sustained weekly load. The over- 
all rating is the important thing. If un- 
fairness does arise in an individual case, 
an instructor always can appeal to the 
committee for a reévaluation. 

Two weaknesses of the proposed plan 
should be mentioned : 

No satisfactory method has been de- 
veloped for weighting differences in 
what may be called fixed and chang- 
ing subjects. Typing, shorthand, and 
mathematics fall into the first group. 
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Contemporary literature, current his- 
tory, and income taxation fall into the 
second. The burden, obviously, is 
heavier for the teacher whose subject 
matter is in a state of continuing change 
than it is for the teacher whose subject 
matter is relatively constant. Once the 
plan is established, further refinement 
may be attempted to meet this objection. 


A second weakness centers in the 
evaluation of paper grading. There can 
be no question but that in certain 
subjects such as accounting, English 
composition, business correspondence, 
and the like, the sustained burden of 
paper grading is much heavier than in 
courses such as history, philosophy, or 
economics. The proposed plan recog- 
nizes only two major classifications in 
allowing teacher credit. It will be modi- 
fied, I believe, to allow three classifi- 
cations, to recognize heavy, intermedi- 
ate, and comparatively light loads, with 
one hour a week allowed for eight stu- 
dents in the first group, one hour for 
twelve students in the second group, and 
one hour for twenty students in the 
third group. 

The final decision as to the allowance 
to be made for a particular course rests 
with the committee. A teacher who feels 
that he is entitled to the maximum 
allowance should be required to submit 
evidence that he is fairly entitled to it. 
Our temporary committee is now con- 
cerned with further study of this aspect 
of the evaluation plan. 


T= chart that accompanies this 
article shows how an individual load 
will be evaluated under the proposed 
plan. The instructor’s classes are listed 
separately. Where a formal lecture is 
given and there are several different 
laboratory or discussion sections (as 
may occur in chemistry, for example), 
the lecture enrollment is shown as well 
as the enrollment in the sections that 
the lecturer may teach. 
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A. = Ss Where a formal lecture is given with separate 

B 30 x2 sections for discussion, list lecture and section 

Cc. x 1% enrollment separately. 

D. x i Courses in which there is no paper grading other 

E. x 2 than mid-terms and final examinations receive 

F. | no extra allowance in the determination of 

G. ; x1 weekly loads (Columns G and H). 

H. x1 Five different classes of college level constitute 

I 20 -1 a full program if the point value exceeds 40. 

J 10 x1 Supervised laboratory periods in which the in- 
; a. 3 structor is in a neapenon at all times are 

er pnts nest ir evaluated as discussion sections. 
Deductions: Where a teaching load exceeds 45 points, a re- 
Repeated lectures duction in load shall be made not later than the 


AT oF | 
Repeated discussion 
SS enema When formal lecture credit is claimed and there 
Total deductions ~....... no are no separate discussion sections, no paper- 
ADJUSTED LAD .................. a grading allowance will be granted. 


second semester following. 

















Ordinary classroom meetings, even 
though the instructor may lecture 
during the entire hour, and laboratory 
meetings in which the instructor is in 
constant attendance are listed in the 
second column. 

Laboratory periods during which the 
instructor is not in constant attendance 
and gym classes are shown in the third 
column. 

The other required information is 
filled in as indicated and the columns 
are totalled—after which the totals are 
transferred to the evaluation table on 
the lower left-hand side of the form. 
Here they are translated into points— 
a point is intended to approximate 
roughly one hour of teacher-time per 
week. 

The maximum point load is a matter 
of administrative and faculty agreement. 
Tentatively, in our institution this has 
been set at forty-five points, a figure 
that is high but that would represent 
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a substantial load reduction for many 
of us. 


‘TH writer wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the plan as outlined is not 
offered as a final solution of the prob- 
lem of teacher load evaluation. He does 
feel, however, that even in its present 
form it offers a far more equitable basis 
for assigning teaching loads than either 
class hours or student credit units. 
While individuals may disagree as to 
the weighting allowed isolated factors, 
these weightings must be considered in 
the light of the total evaluation. If this 
is fair, the weighting of individual fac- 
tors is of secondary importance. 

As already mentioned, the plan con- 
templates the establishment of a faculty 
committee to inject the human element 
that is needed to make any system work. 
The plan should be subordinate to this 
committee, not the committee to the 
plan. 


Art Exhibitions Available Through UC Extension 


Circulating art exhibitions, each containing from twelve to fifteen selected 
color prints, are now available to clubs, study groups, churches, schools, libraries, 
and hospitals, through the Correspondence Department of University of California 


Extension. 


Now ready for circulation are “Early Renaissance Painting,” “The 


Dutch Masters,” and “Topics of Nineteenth Century Painting.” 

Prepared by Robert Neuhaus, art historian and former educational director 
of the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, the exhibitions are of interest 
to juvenile and adult groups alike. Museums and other art institutions use the 
pictures for study purposes and for supplementing their own collections. 

Application for rental of one or more of the exhibitions may be made to the 


Department of Correspondence Instruction, 2441 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4. 








An Audio-Visual Program for 


Public Education 41, saves «. wouams 


OR a number of years there has 

been much evidence to show that 
learning can be accelerated, enriched, 
and retained longer where timely and 
correct use is made of properly selected 
motion pictures and other visual aids. 
Likewise, it is a well-known fact that 
many of the leading school systems of 
the Nation have, for a decade or more, 
been making excellent use of visual aids 
in their instructional programs. There 
is nothing new, nor startling, therefore, 
in the fact that the Armed Forces have 
attained excellent results through the 
use of visual aids, other than that here 
we have demonstrated on a large scale 
the value of such aids. 

As to how well the Armed Forces 
have used visual aids to assist their in- 
structional and training programs, and 
as to the degree of proved effectiveness 
of the various types of aids, we shall 
have to await the presentation of valid 
evaluation reports. All that can be said 
thus far is that it is obvious from general 
examination that visual aids have been 
helpful in the Armed Forces’ training 
program. There have been several iso- 
lated studies which have shown certain 
aids, when properly used, to be valuable. 
But there has not been time, as yet, in 
the Army or the Navy to get a valid 
over-all picture of the situation. 

There are too many who are prone to 
say, without the complete and valid 
story, that the Armed Forces have 
mapped the course, and that audio- 
visual education will come into its own 
after the war. It seems to me that the 
situation was well described by George 
F. Zook, when he said, “There is some 
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4 “This manuscript is the result of an 
attempt to outline some of the perti- 
nent problems to be faced by public 
school administrators with reference 
to audio-visual education.” writes the 
author. Realizing the great impetus 
to the use of audio-visual aids in the 
schools which has been given by the 
war, Lieutenant Williams thinks 
through for us the nature of adjust- 
ments which the schools must make if 
they are to secure the greatest bene- 
fits from such aids. 

Lieutenant Williams, who has his 
doctorate from the University of South- 
ern California, is Navy training aids 
utilization officer, located at the 
Twelfth Naval District Headquarters, 
Office of the Director of Training, San 
Francisco. For twenty years before 
the war he had been a school admin- 
istrator in Texas. During that time he 
served as elementary school princi- 
pal, junior high school principal, sen- 
ior high school principal, and later as 
deputy superintendent of the El Paso 
Public Schools. He is now on military 
leave from the El Paso position. For 
several years he has been interested 
in audio-visual education, especially 
from the standpoint of the school ad- 
ministrator. 





danger in the prevalent attitude that the 
Armed Forces have shown the way, and 
full development of this field will follow 
automatically. I feel that it is important 
that we examine our present progress, 
and lack of progress, as a point of de- 
parture for future development.” I am 
sure Dr. Zook meant that we should 
examine the total field of audio-visual 
education—what has happened thus far 














in the public schools, as well as evaluat- 
ing that which has been done in the 
Armed Forces. When such examina- 
tion has been made, and a valid report 
obtained, it should be possible to realize 
rapid progress in the use of audio-visual 
aids throughout public education. 

Suffice it to say, we may be assured 
that all types of visual aids will be used 
more extensively in public education 
after the war. This will bring to the 
fore certain problems for which solu- 
tions must be found. What are these 
problems ? 


T may be assumed safely that educa- 

tional films and other types of visual 
aids will be produced in increasing quan- 
tities in the postwar period—it seems 
likely also that the cost of these aids 
will be less than it has been thus far— 
but it will be necessary for school peo- 
ple to evaluate this production and make 
proper placement of that which is found 
to be good. Teachers and administra- 
tors have a responsibility also with refer- 
ence to new production, as ideas and 
guidance must come from them if the 
production of valuable aids is to be as- 
sured. 


It is heartening to note that the Amer- 
ican Council on Education already has 
taken the lead in this respect by appoint- 
ing a committee, headed by California’s 
own Gardner Hart, which is to make a 
five-year study. The objectives of this 
committee, which already is at work, 
will be to lay out areas where educa- 
tional films are needed. These areas, 
when selected, will be submitted to cur- 
riculum specialists who will determine, 
to a large extent, the content of those 
areas and will propose specific subject 
matter for educational films. With this 
done, the material will be submitted next 
to specialists in the audio-visual field, 
who in turn will make their contribu- 
tion. Thereafter, the total findings and 
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suggestions will be available to the pro- 
ducers. In this way, the educators of 
the Nation will be furnishing advanced 
guidance which should go a long way 
towards insuring good films. 

Another problem, and a very familiar 
one, is the matter of cost. An effective 
audio-visual program will require an 
additional expenditure which should be 
included in the regular school budget. 
Best available estimates indicate that 
this should be an annual expenditure 
ranging from 20 cents to 50 cents per 
pupil. This, of course, is not of itself 
an excessive figure, but it will, in many 
school systems, represent an additional 
expense. It is interesting to observe that 
only 2 per cent of school budgets are 
being spent now for instructional aids. 

Another item which must have major 
consideration is the problem of teacher 
training. Teachers must be trained (in- 
service training to a large extent) in the 
use of audio-visual aids if we are to 
promote desirable utilization practices 
and insure that the true objectives of 
the curriculum will be best served. This 
will require some special training, but 
of greater importance will be the matter 
of teachers’ gaining a correct point of 
view with reference to the use of visual 
aids. 


Arew RTH problem, and a very in- 
teresting one, will be of direct con- 
cern to school administrators. If an 
audio-visual program is to be effective, 
it must be correctly placed in the ad- 
ministrative set-up. What are the pos- 
sible solutions to this problem? A 
recent survey made of audio-visual pro- 
grams in six Eastern cities of the United 
States by Helen Hardt Seaton found 
that in five instances some sort of a 
central administrative plan is used, while 
in one city the work is carried on in 
individual schools, with some guidance 
by a teacher committee on visual aids. 
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In the cities using a central adminis- 
trative organization, Miss Seaton found 
that the audio-visual aids set-up is or- 
ganized according to one of the follow- 
ing variations: 

1. As an autonomous unit. 

2. Coérdinated with radio and other special 
divisions, organized under the division of in- 
struction. 

3. Administered as an integral part of the 
division of libraries and textbooks. 

4. Tied in with the professional library. 

In this connection, it was concluded 
that leadership of the person in charge 
and his underlying philosophy, cooper- 
ation of the administration, cooperation 
of departments, teacher interests, and an 
understanding of the medium are more 
likely to affect the success of a program 
than is the type of administration under 
which it operates. 


Admittedly it is possible, under the 
able leadership of departmental heads to 
obtain good results under an otherwise 
unsound administration. It follows natu- 
rally, though, that able leadership within 
a proficient administration will yield 
better results. It would seem timely, 
therefore, to give some thought to an 
administrative plan for an audio-visual 
program. Many administrative prac- 
tices are being used now—and it is more 
than probable that such a diversity of 
practices will persist, as diversity defi- 
nitely is a part of the American system 
—but there must be a correct place for 
such a program, and it is not likely that 
such a place will be found by chance. 

Without discussing the pros and cons 
of this plan or that, your attention is 
invited to an administrative plan which 
will bring all instructional aids under 
one department. Let this department 
include every kind of teaching aid, in- 
cluding textbooks and the facilities 
found in the school libraries. Perhaps 
the unsatisfactory label of audio-visual 
aids could be dropped and the term 
instructional aids substituted. This de- 
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partment should be headed by a capable 
director who has a thorough knowledge 
of the use and proper place of each of 
the many and varied types of instruc- 
tional aids. This department—the de- 
partment of instructional aids—should 
be a subsidiary of a larger department, 
generally known as the department of 
instruction, and should be under the 
general direction of the department of 
instruction, for it is impossible to sepa- 
rate instructional aids from the instruc- 
tional program. 

Such aids must become an integral 
part of the instructional program, with 
a specific and correct placement in the 
curriculum. They should not become a 
special service to be tacked on, as one 
would paste a sticker to a windshield. 
There must be a hand-in-glove relation- 
ship between the director of instruc- 
tional aids and those charged with the 
development and revision of the cur- 
riculum. 

In order to avoid possible confusion 
of terms, it should be stated that the 
term instructional program as used here 
is meant to include responsibility for the 
curriculum as well as in-service teacher 
training and other activities necessary 
to efficient classroom instruction. In the 
larger systems, the department of in- 
struction, or the instructional program, 
if you like, generally is headed by a 
person bearing the title of assistant su- 
perintendent. It would appear logical, 
then, that all instructional aids should 
be placed under a director who in turn 
would be a part 6f the department of 
instruction and would serve under the 
general direction of the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of that department. 

In smaller systems where assistant 
superintendents are not plentiful, or per- 
haps are entirely nonexistent, the per- 
son in charge of instructional aids well 
may become the person in charge of the 











instructional program because his posi- 
tion affords him the opportunity to co- 
ordinate all this work. Tools cannot be 
separated from the builder, and the 
builder oftentimes is his own architect. 
In the very small systems, the director 
of instructional aids may be a full- or 
part-time teacher. If he is to be efficient 
as a director of instructional aids, he 
cannot avoid becoming acquainted with 
the problems of instruction throughout 
the school or school system. 


P  ienecmen problem which should be 
mentioned is the matter of a physi- 
cal plant. In larger systems, a central 
library to house, distribute, repair, and 
provide facilities for instruction in the 


use of instructional aids should be pro- 
vided. 


The question as to the proportion of 
aids, such as films, film strips, slides, 
special devices, et cetera, which a school 
system should purchase or rent always 
will be a matter of obtaining the best 
balance between need in the school sys- 
tem and the actual cost involved in the 
two possible transactions. Naturally it 
would be convenient if a system could 
own every aid that it needs. This cannot 
be justified, however, as some aids may 
be used only once or twice a year, and 
in such cases may be rented or borrowed 
more economically than owned. 

Since individual schools will not be 
able to own all of the various aids which 
will be needed, it would seem that state 
departments of education, through a 
central and regional set-up, should be 
able to render a valuable service, with 
a high degree of economy, by supplying 
on a loan basis those aids which most 
schools will need infrequently but on 
which ownership cannot be justified. 
There already are places where this 
situation is being simulated. A plan 
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similar to this is deserving of the most 
earnest consideration. 

The matter of how much equipment 
should be purchased, such as motion 
picture projectors, cannot be decided 
without due consideration to the amount 
of money available and the use to which 
such equipment will be put. It has been 
estimated in some of the American 
Council on Education studies that one 
motion picture projector should be pur- 
chased for each 200 students. This 
would be fine, but there are many 
schools obtaining excellent results at the 
present time on many fewer projectors. 
Regardless of the type and amount of 
equipment that should be purchased, 
such equipment will serve a school sys- 
tem more efficiently if it is controlled 
through a central department. 


B* way of summation, it may be con- 
cluded that the place of instructional 
aids in public education is going to be- 
come greatly enhanced in the postwar 
years. This will provide a new field for 
educational specialists who not only 
must know the various types of instruc- 
tional aids but must become well versed 
in their use in the light of the best in- 
terests of the total instructional pro- 
gram. School systems must—and I 
think we can be assured that they will— 
find additional money to finance a pro- 
gram of instructional aids. Teachers 
will need, in many instances, to obtain 
a new point of view. The department of 
instruction must accept instructional 
aids as a worthy addition and must pro- 
vide opportunity for the director of in- 
structional aids to have a voice in all 
curriculum work. Lastly, but by no 
means of minor importance, there will 
be need for careful planning to insure 
proper housing, distribution, mainte- 
nance, and utilization of the various in- 
structional aids. 








Development 


of a County 


Guidance Program <1 :wan mx 


DUCATORS believe fundamen- 

tally in the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity, considered the 
right of every school child. Since it has 
become more and more conceivable that 
no one elementary or secondary district 
alone can provide adequately all the 
educational services needed to imple- 
ment this belief, the educational status 
of county superintendencies has been 
raised during recent years. In their ca- 
pacity of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity the county superintendents have 
come to do much more than merely 
equalizing monies or performing routine 
clerical work; in fact, they really are 
providing professional services and 
leadership for all schools within their 
individual counties. 

Attempt was made, with this trend 
in mind, to introduce a guidance pro- 
gram on a county basis for the second- 
ary youth of Kern County during the 
year 1943-44. This idea is not new, 
for such a program along different lines 
was conceived and put into operation in 
Otsego County, New York,’ in 1941. 

Enough time has intervened since the 
county-wide guidance program was 
instituted to prove its worth, and so a 
review of the procedures we have fol- 
lowed should prove worth while. 


HE principal means of initiating the 
program in the cooperating second- 
ary schools of Kern County was through 
the guidance conference—this method 
has been used by others to acquaint par- 
ticipating school personnel with guid- 
1 “Otsego Reports on New Program,” by W. 
E. Woodworth. Occupations, 21: 469-471, Feb- 
ruary, 1943. 
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4 By law. county secondary coérdi- 
nators are charged with responsibility 
for conducting and coérdinating re- 
search and guidance activities for the 
high schools under their supervision, 
as well as for codrdinating the cur- 
ricula of these schools. Because Mr. 
Nix, who is secondary coérdinator in 
Kern County, is particularly interested 
in the reciprocal and mutual relation- 
ship of guidance and curriculum in 
the secondary field and because he 
believes that guidance should per- 
meate all phases of school work, it 
was only natural that he should work 
towards such a functioning counsel- 
ing program as that described in this 
article, whereby all the energies of 
his county are codrdinated towards 
improving the welfare of all students. 

Mr. Nix, before assuming his pres- 
ent position, was a junior high school 
teacher, a senior high school teacher, 
and principal of the junior high school, 
all in the same school system, Eureka. 





ance and mental hygiene principles, to 
further the adjustment of personalities 
studied, and to promote the guidance 
approach within the classroom (Fenton 
used this means on a state basis, Elmott 
in a city system, and Rich in the junior 
college) .? 

The conference in Kern County was 


2 State Child Guidance Service in California 
Communities, by Norman Fenton and Ramona 
Wallace. State of California, Department of 
Institutions, Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
California State Printing Office, Sacramento, 
1938. 


The Development of a Mental Hygiene Pro- 
gram in the Santa Barbara City Schools, by 
Charlotte Dickenson Elmott. Unpublished Ed. 
Deere Stanford University, January, 

The Development of the Menlo Junior Col- 
lege Guidance Program, by Carl H. Rich. Un- 
published Ed.D. dissertation, Stanford Univer- 
sity, May, 1943. 
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intended as an initial means to acquaint 
secondary people with the following as- 
pects of guidance: 

1. The case study of maladjusted students. 

2. The functional use of tests. 

3. The value of the guidance folder. 

4. An understanding of home relationships 
as they affect pupil behavior at school. 

5. An understanding of the symptomatic be- 
havior of secondary youth. 

It was intended, too, that each suc- 
ceeding conference should reveal not 
only the need for meeting individual 
differences of those students who were 
subjects for case studies, but also of 
others in the classroom. It was hoped 
that a continuation of the conference 
would result, therefore, in a realization 
of the problem of adapting the curricu- 
lum to meeting the needs of different 
adolescent personalities. Finally, the 
guidance study of high school students 
was planned to aid teachers in under- 
standing the behavior of adolescents 
and to aid them in assuming a guidance 
role in the classroom. 


In brief, the guidance case conference 
involves the presentation of data about 
a student in five areas: First, the social 
history presented by a counselor, at- 
tendance person, or visiting teacher 
gives pertinent information on home 
factors and relationships which may 
bear on the student’s behavior charac- 
teristics. Second, the school history, 
usually given by the same person, re- 
veals educational and social achieve- 
ments and behavior in school. Third, 
medical examination results are im- 
portant to determine the influence of 
physical defects, if any, on the student’s 
total personality. Fourth, psychologi- 
cal tests are important in aiding the 
effective diagnostic study of the ado- 
lescent. Finally, the student’s attitudes 
and viewpoints on human relationships 
as they impinge on him are discovered 
through a series of interviews.’ 





8 Mental Hygiene in School Practice, by 
Norman Fenton. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, 1943, p. 37-41. 
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Thus, the organismic approach in the 
study of the total personality is realized 
by means of the guidance conference. 


HOUR Kern County high schools co- 
operated with the County Super- 
intendent’s Office in utilizing the case 
conference to promote the guidance ap- 
proach in understanding secondary 
youth. The task required pioneer effort 
and initial preparation, for none of these 
schools had made use of the procedure 
nor had any of their personnel partici- 
pated in a conference. Counselors were 
encouraged to become familiar with The 
Counselor's Approach to the Home, to 
hold interviews with parents, and to 
organize social history data.* In two 
schools, where the administrator-coun- 
selor was overburdened with other 
duties, the county regional attendance 
supervisors assumed his counseling re- 
sponsibility after a two-month period 
of in-service training. 

Consultations with teachers in whose 
classes a student was enrolled were held 
to aid teachers in making brief written 
reports of the student’s past behavior 
symptoms and in making daily entries 
on an anecdotal record during an ap- 
proximate ten-day period of observation 
before a conference date. Codperation 
of the director of maternal. and child 
health in the Kern County Health De- 
partment was secured so that each stu- 
dent might be given a medical exami- 
nation, the results and recommendations 
of which were sent to the County Office 
for use at the conference. Each case 
was given eight tests which included a 
mental, personality, interest, two apti- 
tude, and three achievement tests ; and 
in each case a minimum of four one-hour 
interviews was held with each student. 


Twenty-four conferences in all were 
held under the direction of the County 





4 The Counselor’s Approach to the Home, by 
Norman Fenton. School Case Work Manuals, 
No. 1, Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University. 
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Superintendent’s Office, five each in the 
two smaller and one medium-sized high 
schools and nine in the largest. All 
school personnel attended the first con- 
ference in each school and observed a 
demonstration in order to become more 
quickly acquainted with the mechanics 
of guidance-study procedure. Attend- 
ance at subsequent conferences was 
made up largely of those teachers who 
had direct contact with the specific case 
in question. 


A BRIEF description of some of the 
students studied will illustrate how 
the purposes outlined above were 
achieved.* 

Ruth’s difficulties in school stemmed 
from sibling rivalry and hence revealed 
the importance of understanding home 
relationships. An older sister, Louise, 
frankly admitted sister-like relationship 
with a relatively young mother. The 
older girl assumed responsibility for 
managing the home when the mother 
worked ; her counsel was accepted in 
matters of family policy; and she ad- 
vised Ruth maternally about the latter’s 
clothes and appearance. At the same 
time, she contended seriously, in an 
obvious manner, that the mother treated 
both girls alike. This relationship was 
transferred to the school where the 
girls were in some classes and clubs to- 
gether. Ruth’s behavior, therefore, was 
reported as alternating between dogged 
persistence and laxity in effort. 


The study of Sarah, in addition to 
proving the value of home data in show- 
ing the effects of paternal rejection on 
symptomatic behavior, illustrated the 
importance of teacher behavior records. 
Sarah’s teachers complained of her 
showing-off tendencies before boys, con- 
sisting of such acts as running, unusual 
dancing, falling frequently, and faked 
fainting. A check with the interview 


5 Fictitious names are used to disguise true 


cases. 
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data at the conference revealed that 
these unusual exhibitions as a rule oc- 
curred after excessive punitive mistreat- 
ment by the girl’s father. 


The study of Rose demonstrated the 
value of medical along with other data 
in the study of the adolescent person- 
ality. This girl had difficulty in making 
satisfactory social adjustment with her 
peers. Educational test data showed 
she was average in the areas tested, but 
on the personality test she scored low 
in family and school relationships and 
in estimates of her personal worth. The 
girl was somewhat heavy in weight and 
extremely self-conscious of her size. 
Because of this she avoided eating a 
morning meal, but she ate a heavy 
starchy diet at night. Medical results 
proved her normal. The problem of 
diet, weight, and self-consciousness were 
related then, and the codperation of the 
home economics teacher was secured in 
aiding Rose to solve her problem. 

Study of Ed’s difficulties provided an 
illustration of curriculum and person- 
ality relationships and a sharing of guid- 
ance experiences by teachers. The boy, 
a 15-year-old freshman and small in 
stature, sought recognition of his ma- 
turity. Test scores showed him to have 
above-average aptitude and interest in 
mechanical lines and normal intelligence 
and achievement, but his grades were 
A in two subjects in contrast to F’s in 
two others. It was discovered that the 
teachers of the F subjects unwittingly 
provoked undesirable behavior and even 
referral to the office by treating him as 
a “little boy.” Needless to say, the A 
teachers offered valuable suggestions 
for working with Ed. 


HE value of tests as demonstrated 
in the conference led to the adoption 
of a group-testing program for all stu- 
dents in the four coéperating high 
schools. Some 1,100 pupils were given 
a mental test, a personality test, and 




















achievement tests in reading, mathe- 
matics, and language, all of which were 
administered under supervision of the 
county office. School A also gave the 
interest test to all students, the clerical 
test to girls, and the mechanical test to 
boys. School D gave the interest test to 
all sophomores—and later to seniors— 
for use with other tests in a problems 
course scheduled for the senior year, 
and School B used immediately the tests 
in such a course. 

Some 320 students were given a check 
list to evaluate their guidance needs. 
Among other results the questionnaire 
revealed significantly that from school 
to school the range was from 19 to 23 
per cent, or one in five pupils, expressing 
themselves as greatly desiring counsel- 
ing attention on personal problems; 
from 45 to 59 per cent were in some 
degree uncertain about the adequacy of 
their study programs, and 48 to 78 per 
cent wanted in some degree more occu- 
pational information. 

The development of the county guid- 
ance program led also to certain ad- 
ministrative changes in some of the 
schools. Schools A and D began to give 
emphasis to courses in senior problems, 
as mentioned above. At the beginning 
of the next school year, groups of six 
to eight pupils in School B were as- 
signed to teacher-counselors under di- 
rection of the counselor, and the coun- 
selor’s time was extended from one 
period per day to a half day. At School 
D, a large percentage of low reading 
test scores led to greater attention to 
the reading needs of these students. 


T the close of the school year 1943- 
1944, teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators were asked to appraise the 
adjustment status of the twenty-four 
cases studied. On a four-point scale, 
under the headings of “Adjusted,” 
“Partially Adjusted,” “Unimproved,” 
and “Worse,” they recorded the follow- 
ing ratings: 
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Adjustment Status of 
24 Cases 
Counselors 
Degree of and 
Adjustment Teachers Administrators 
| 2 2 
Partially Adjusted ..... 13 18 
Unimproved ................ 9 4 
Worse 0 0 





At the same time, certificated person- 
nel in the four codperating secondary 
schools evaluated the year’s program by 
responding to a questionnaire provided 
for the purpose. The forms were sent 
by registered reply mail, a procedure 
which helped to insure an 85 per cent 
response. Among other results, it is sig- 
nificant to emphasize that 80 per cent 
indicated they were satisfied with the 
mechanics of the conference, 78 per cent 
felt the need for adjusting curriculum 
experiences of the other students, and 
70 per cent believed observation and 
participation in guidance conferences 
helped them to understand better ado- 
lescent behavior. 

Results to a free response question on 
greatest guidance need in their schools 
show that teachers believe a better 
understanding of students, discovery of 
their abilities and interests, and under- 
standing the home are paramount. 

The guidance case conference not 
only has aided in the adjustment of stu- 
dents studied in Kern County but also 
has awakened participating personnel to 
the mental hygiene approach in the edu- 
cation of adolescents. Also evident is an 
increasing awareness by school person- 
nel of the need for adjusting curriculum 
experiences based on the guidance needs 
of secondary youth. 

The initiatory development of a 
county guidance program in Kern 
County attests also to the importance of 
the county superintendency as a center 
of professional leadership in education 
in California. Such leadership only can 
bring a true meaning to the equalization 
of educational opportunity for school 
youth. 








Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Functions of the Private Secondary School, 
by James Leonard Sherman, Unpublished doc- 
tor’s dissertation, University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1945; 230 pages. 


AVING demonstrated in a pre- 
liminary way that the private sec- 
ondary school continues to this day to 
occupy an important place in the edu- 
cational system of the United States, 
Mr. Sherman set out to determine what 
functions representative groups of edu- 
cators regard as “the legitimate func- 
tions of the private secondary school.” 
His survey of the literature on the sub- 
ject reveals rather widespread emphasis 
upon twelve functions, namely: (1) to 
prepare the better pupils for college; 
(2) to provide religious training ; (3) to 
provide a residential school free from 
the distractions found in public schools ; 
(4) to provide separate schools for boys 
and girls; (5) to provide a residential 
school for pupils with unsatisfactory 
home conditions; (6) to provide a 
school for pupils unable, socially or in- 
tellectually, to adjust themselves in a 
public high school; (7) to provide su- 
perior educational facilities for superior 
pupils ; (8) to provide military training 
and discipline for boys; (9) to safe- 
guard the constitutional right of the 
parent to send his child to the school 
of his choice ; (10) to provide a school 
in which educational experiments may 
be carried on unhampered by social or 
political control ; (11) to provide an ex- 
clusive school for those who are eco- 
nomically able to pay for that kind of 
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service; and (12) to provide a check 
against complete state control of edu- 
cation. 

These twelve functions were incorpo- 


‘ rated by Mr. Sherman in a question- 


naire and submitted to four representa- 
tive groups of educators—superintend- 
ents of schools, high school principals, 
professors of education, and heads of 
private secondary schools—for accept- 
ance or rejection and for alternative sug- 
gestions. Questionnaires—423 in all— 
were sent out until fifty usable ones had 
been returned by each of the four 
groups. 

The superintendents and high school 
principals addressed were representa- 
tive of the larger school systems and 
schools throughout the country. The 
professors of education likewise repre- 
sented a wide geographic distribution 
of both public and private institutions. 
The heads of private secondary schools 
represented primarily a wide geographic 
distribution of incorporated non-profit 
institutions, strictly sectarian schools 
being excluded since the sponsoring 
bodies of these admittedly stress re- 
ligious training as their basic function. 

The findings, in terms of majority 
responses, showed these four groups of 
educators to be unanimous in their ac- 
ceptance of six of these functions— 
functions 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, and 10—as the 
legitimate functions of the private sec- 
ondary school in the United States, and 
equally unanimous in their rejection of 
two of them—functions 4 and 11. Inad- 
dition, the heads of the private schools, 








without support from any other group, 
were unanimous in their insistance upon 
three additional functions—functions 1, 
7, and 12. 

Analysis of the returns in terms of 
geographic regions showed the accept- 
ance or rejection of a function to be in 
no way influenced by a geographic re- 
gion. There was instead remarkable 
unanimity of outlook for the country as 
a whole. 

Mr. Sherman rightfully concludes 
that the six functions—providing: re- 
ligious training, residential school facili- 
ties free from the distractions found in 
the public schools, residential school 
facilities for pupils with unsatisfactory 
home conditions, school facilities for 
pupils who are socially or intellectually 
unable to adjust to public schools, safe- 
guards to the constitutional right of the 
parent to select the school of his choice, 
and school facilities where educational 
experimentation may be carried on un- 
hampered—are, within the limits of the 
findings of this investigation, the legiti- 
mate functions of the private secondary 
school in the United States. 

This does not of course preclude the 
private school from serving other func- 
tions. To the extent, however, that it 
aspires to constitute an integral part of 
the American educational system, mak- 
ing contributions which at present can- 
not be made advantageously by the pub- 
lic school, these functions clearly define 
its legitimate scope. 

In his discussion of these findings, 
Mr. Sherman points out that the pri- 
vate secondary school long has been 
serving these functions (along with 
some others), making in some cases 
notable contributions. In the area of 
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educational experimentation, for ex- 
ample, to mention but two instances, the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College and 
the Laboratory Schools of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago have made epochal 
contributions which have had far-reach- 
ing effects upon public school practices 
throughout the country. Nor does he 
regard it altogether accidental or in- 
significant that more than one-half of 
the schools participating in the Eight- 
Year Study were private institutions. 


No content to rest his case upon the 
laurels of the past, Mr. Sherman 
proceeds to point out new areas for po- 
tentially significant experimentation by 
the private school, among them religious 
education and housing and group-living. 
Many of the broader and more universal 
aspects of religion, now side-stepped in 
the public schools for one reason or an- 
other, could be elaborated experimen- 
tally for instructional purposes, he feels, 
and incorporated into a religious edu- 
cation curriculum that might by degrees 
find wide acceptance and use in public 
schools. 

The public twenty-four-hour school 
for remedial and correctional purposes 
is by no means new, and it is obviously 
on the increase. Yet the housing and 
group-living problems of such schools 
and institutions have to date, with few 
exceptions, been dealt with on an em- 
pirical rather than an experimental 
basis. Since many private secondary 
schools are twenty-four-hour schools, 
Mr. Sherman feels that they could and 
should carry on extensive experimen- 
tation in this area, with benefit not only 
to themselves but to public institutions 
as well. 


Distributive and Service Trades to Need Workers 


Some ten million persons will be required in the distributive and service trades 
to handle the volume of goods and services necessary for full postwar employment, 


according to current estimates. 
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A world history for high-school students which embodies for 
the first time a combination of chronological and topical history. 
Organized in two large parts, the chronological and topical treat- 
ments are integrated by time charts and directional studies. A 
global history which is magnificent in its sweep, informal, and 
completely readable in its style and presentation. 
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